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THE FORMATION OF MUSICAL TASTE. 


Taste has no vocabulary the retention of whose words 
Taste is a subtle 
It is fed 
date its 


depends upon patience and memory. 
quality. It grows and expands, year after year. 
by thought, and 
birth, or offer unassailable evidence of the exact causes 


observation experience. To 
that have led to its possession, would prove a hopeless 
task. It trembles and and 
strength, in the midst of innumerable impressions and 
teachings; and finally stands boldly alone, a_ beautiful 


vibrates, advances gains 


quality whose existence cannot be traced to a day or a 
year, but whose parentage may be recognized in those 
primal efforts which have gently guided the mind into a 
channel of pure and crystal thought. 

In order to understand how it is possible to assist the 
already developed mind in the acquirement of musical 
taste, we must first understand how, and by means of what 
educational childhood, 
links itself with knowledge and ability. 


process in taste unconsciously 

Unfortunately, the usual methods chosen to induce a 
child to think seriously on art matters are calculated to 
foster childish opposition, or to yield no other result than 
an attitude of defiance. 
complishing good, too often is the very rock on which 


Parental anxiety, instead of ac 
is destroyed the child’s inclination to be studious. Every 
day such a child looks sullenly forward to the hour ap 
pointed for music study; and in its little mind that period 
is firmly established as an hour of drudgery—an hour of 
undeserved punishment. 

Children should be made to understand that one of the 
Where this is done, prot 
Almost any occupation pre 


highest aims of art is pleasure. 
estation quickly vanishes. 
sented to a child in the light of enjoyment acquires irre 
sistible attraction. 
when he glowingly depicted the delights of whitewashing 
a fence! 

Where no love for the art exists, it certainly is either 
very difficult or altogether impossible to form musical 
taste. But in the very young child even a genuine musi 
musical 


Tom Sawyer knew what he was about 


cal tendency is not always appreciable. If the 
sense exists, in however feeble a degree, the influence of 
much good music will soon impel it to the surface of the 
child’s nature. 

“Let the child have plenty of fresh air!” is the physi 
cian’s cry when he feels the sluggish pulse and notes the 
pale and haggard face. I say, let the child have plenty 
of fresh musical air if you wish to beautify its musical 
taste. No music can be too classical, no composition too 
philosophical to serve as musical food for the child on 
whom Nature has bestowed a gift for the art. Even as, 
by reason of its impressionableness, a child passes quickly 
irom one language to another, learning to speak each new 
one with astonishing rapidity and intelligence, so can its 
elastic mind quickly adapt itself to any form of musical 
anguage. 

[ should fill a child’s earlier life with Mozart's music, till 
very trill and graceful thought is stamped upon the heart 
ind mind forever. With that musical Virgil as a guide, no 
‘hild’s taste could easily be led astray. 

3ut of all forms of musical expression which exercise 
t healthful may 
ve accepted as the purest 


influence on a child, the string quartet 
as well as the most powerful. 
Both in the creation and performance of the string quar 
tet, it 
ingle of orchestral sounds can mislead the critical sens« 
wx the understanding. The 


nents precludes the possibility of such complications as 


is impossible to practise deception There, no 


very combination of instru 


aturally arise in orchestral works. Every flaw is easily 
letected, each individual part quickly appreciated. 
These are by no means, however, the most important 
recommendations of the string quartet. Its intrinsic value 
ies rather in its purity of form and nobility of character 
Even in “Papa” Haydn's quartets, where form was not 
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developed to the breadth and masterliness attained by 
Mozart, and which, by comparison with the grandeur and 
rugged nobility of the later achievements of Beethoven, 
dwindle into something almost puerile—even in those 
earlier tone productions we find abundantly rich evidence 
of their 


organization, 


value in the cultivation of a sensitive musical 
The orchestra is certainly next in importance as an edu 


cator of taste. Too frequently it happens that children 
are given no opportunity of hearing orchestral music, on 


This 


very argument might as reasonably be applied to grown 


the ground that it is beyond their understanding. 


people; yet there are few who would not consider such 
Children habit 
and no suppositions to the contrary can alter the actual 


application absurd, have a of thinking; 


fact. When a child sees or hears what it does not com 


prehend, no power on earth can deter it from asking 


questions. This habit of interrogating is the child’s natu 
ral process of obtaining truth and information. 

There is pleasure and variety for a child in the assem 
blage of a large body of musicians, each one performing 
his separate duties, and producing musical effects which 
a mere infant can recognize as differing in some fashion 
from the results of his neighbor's efforts No one will 
doubt that such recognition excites inquiry. But let un 
believers make the experiment of taking a little chatter 
box to a symphony concert. They, themselves, may not 
enjoy the concert; but I will vouch for it that before the 
performance is ended the child will have acquired some 
knowledge of the music and the orchestra. 

In America, more than in Europe, Bach's music is 
reserved for 


child 


Bach composi 


something to be 
that a 


crrones usly regarcde d as 


maturer years. It is not necessary should 
understand the dignified architecture of a 
that 


phenomenally gifted ones, can follow with interest and 


tion; nor is it probable children, barring a few 


intelligence polyphonic masterpieces that tower in the 


world of lofty musical creations. How many adults enjoy 


any but the very simplest of Bach’s music? Even musi 


cally educated people are too often inclined to avoid 


Bach, laboring under the impression that the old giant 
wrote many difficult note combinations, but very little 
melody. 

Let a child be educated in a Bach atmosphere, and it 
will soon learn to love and understand the father of archi 
tectural music. Of its own accord, it will set aside Bach's 
musical religion as something not to be approached with 
out reverence and respect Knowledge can come only 
with experience, years of application and earnest thought 
But if love and respect for the old master are sown in the 
child’s mind, understanding of his works will come with 
riper years and maturer intelligence. 


When it 


person already advanced in years, the difficulty is a more 


becomes a question of forming the taste of a 


serious one, and often impossible of accomplishment. In 
music it is much the same as in other matters. If a posi 
tive taste has been formed, it may resist every experiment 


and remain what it is. But most cases are not quite hope 


One of the most serious obstacles confronting the 


less. 


adult is a mental condition which Time has wrought 


that stubbornness which appears when youthful elas 


ticity no longer exists 
When childhood is 


taste is impossible. No longer is it 


past, unconscious development of 


a quality gathering 


and character from sources without ap 


method and effort Its 


strength many 


parent limitations are easily de 


termined: and what it to-day or will be to-morrow can 


be measured with considerable accuracy. There seems to 
be but one rational course to pursue 

One should become acquainted with the arts in general, 
with everything which may be ac 


Not 


pose of acquiring sufficient knowledge to talk on these 


literature, and 
cood and beautiful 


with 


cepted as being with the pur- 


subjects with a fair degree of intelligence; but with the 
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settled determination to absorb them so thoroughly that 
their spirit and character will sink deeply into one’s na 
ture. In such wise, at least, the true beginning is made. 


ne should remember how a child's taste is formed, 
how many intluences there are at work to finally settle the 


question of its taste. One should construct a work 
house, as it were, which shall closely resemble the child's 
earher one, and in which, by dint of zeal, hard work and 
tenacity, it may be possible to gather those fruits of learn 


child ere it could realize 
that aught had been accomplished. GrorGE LEHMANN. 


‘ antiee : 
HERBERT’S NEW OPERA. 

Here are some interesting details, taken from the Utica 
“Herald” of May 15, about Victor Herbert's latest opera, 
“The Ameer of Afghanistan,” to be produced next Fall by 
Frank Daniels: 

Victor Herbert and Kirk La Shelle, the composer and 
librettist, respectively, of “The Wizard of the Nile” and 
“The Idol’s Eye,” which have been presented this season 
by Frank Daniels and his company, were in this city 
recently acquainting Mr. Daniels and his associates with 
the score and lines of the opera, “The Ameer of Afghanis 
tan,’ music by Mr. Herbert and book by Mr. La Shelle 
and Fred W. Ronken. “The Ameer of Afghanistan” will 
open next season in some New Enlgand town, then go 
West as far as Chicago, including a stop in Utica, and then 
go to Wallack’s theatre in New York for an indefinite 
period. Mr. Daniels will be cast in the leading role, and 
with him will be associated Helen Redmund, Norma Kopp, 
Miss Vart, Mr. Danforth and W. F. Rochester of the 
Alice Nielsen opera company, who will take Alf. Whelan’s 
place as second comedian to Mr. Daniels. Mr. Whelan is 
a clever comedian, but the exigencies of the new opera 
demand a singer as well as a comedian. 

“The Ameer of Afghanistan” will afford abundant oppor 
tunity for Mr. Daniels to display his ability. The ruling 
monarch of Afghanistan is a character in contradistinction 
to those assumed by Mr. Daniels in “The Wizard of the 
Nile” and “The Idol’s Eye.” In these two operas Mr. 
Daniels just drops in on the scene. In the latter he comes 
on to the stage in a balloon as Abel Conn, a balloonist, 
who has landed in an oriental country after visiting the 
moon. As the “Ameer” he is under the control of some 
dominant, faraway ministry, and troubles beset him on 
every hand. To facilitate some of his private enterprises 
he goes into the pilfering line on an extensive scale, and 
more trouble arises. This part is well suited to Mr. 
Daniels. Miss Kopp, who is an exceedingly graceful and 
vivacious young lady on the stage, will be cast in a juvenile 
part similar to the character she had in “Wang.” Miss 
Redmund will be cast in the leading woman's part. The 
cast will be larger than in either of the two operas which 
Mr. Daniels has been presenting this season, and_ the 
present chorus will be augmented by fifteen to twenty 
yvorces Several other good people will be engaged. 

The book of the new opera 15 said to be clever and 
sprightly, while Mr. Herbert's name in connection with 
the score is evidence that the music will be good. 

— ~~ — 


ing which blossomed for the 


Thrane’s Artists.—\anager Victor Thrane’s artistic 
forces for next include these Petschni 
koff, the great Russian violinist; Mark Hambourg, the fa 
mous Russian pianist; Elsa Ruegger, the gifted ‘cellist; 
Leonora Jackson, the famous American violinist, fresh 
from European triumphs; Frances Saville, prima donna 
soprano, and Martinus Sieveking, the great Dutch pianist 

Vogli’s Opera. Vogl’s opera, “Der Fremd 
ling.’ seems to have won more than a succés d’éstime 
when it had its first performance in Munich. Vogl ts 
tremendously popular in that city, which may account for 
the great demonstration made after the performance 
Thousands of persons accompanied him from the opera 

nor would they allow him to rest until 
a speech 


season persons: 


Heint ich 


house to his home, 
he had appeared on the baleony and mad 
Fin de Siecle Music.—An interesting item concerning 
the London opera is that, “for the first time in the 
history of the opera, the works of Wagner, Mozart and 
the high priests of music will be heard through the elec 
trophone, that ingemious instrument which enables those 
present at any theatre in def 
ance of distance, without moving from home. Though 
the electrophone has now been established in England 
many vears. the consent of those who controlled Covent 
Garden has never before this been obtained to permit the 
electrophone to be connected with the opera house.” 


scCason 


who subscribe to it to be 








DINNER MUSIC. 


In these dull days, when the Winter season is over, and 


the real Summer season has not yet begun, the miserable 


musical paragrapher’s lot is a most unenviable one. Later 


on, after the roof-garden concerts are with us, and the 
Summer operettas have entered on their long run, the 
verbose pen-driver has again plenty of opportunity to 
vent his critical spleen; but just now his hunt for suitable 
“copy” is painful—both for his readers and himself. 

The New York “Mail and Express,” one of our dignified 
dailies, has a large clientele of musical readers, and in its 
efforts to interest this contingent, the paper recently 


printed a very interesting article, called “Dinner-time 


Music.” 

One of MusicAL AMERICA’S enterprising young men 
had prepared a screed on this very subject, and his grief 
on reading the “Mail and Express” article was both real 


and moving. 
The two essays are very similar, but owing to its prior 
publication, for obvious reasons, we prefer to reprint the 


one from the “Mail and Express”: 

“But few New York restaurants of any pretension pre- 
sume to serve dinner any more except with an accompani- 
ment of music, ranging all the way from rag-time melo- 
dies to selections from “Tannhauser.” Within the past 
two or three years this practice has increased very per- 
ceptibly. Four years ago the places in which the or- 
chestra was a dinner-time feature could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand without many repetitions. Now 
several little Sixth avenue places hang out the sign: 


Se eaSsooed COC SEEDED SADA C CHK OCCOCRED ORE EDO & 08 


A First-class Dinner, II to 3, 
Music During Those Hours. 
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“And the weary shoppers, especially those from out of 
town, enjoy the piano and violin as much as they do the 
modest repast. 

“It is not so long since a certain restaurant of the Bo- 
hemian class, not far from Fourteenth street, encouraged 
a couple of itinerant performers on the guitar and man- 
dolin to come around two or three evenings in the week 
and help entertain the guests. There were three rooms 
in the restaurant, and the musicians wandered from one 
to the other, alternating their instrumental selections 
with really good vocal numbers. When any of the latter 
happened to be well-known airs, guests around the tables 
were not slow to join in the refrain, and as the evening 
progressed one may well imagine that the musicians, 
whose pay was mostly gathered from their happy hearers, 
were not slow to select such pieces as had a singable 
chorus. There was frequently a number of persons at 
the tables with good voices, and the audible result was by 
no means to be despised. 

“The most popular eating places last Summer were 
those employing a good orchestra. No matter what sort 
of a dinner was served, the restaurant was nearly sure to 
be crowded, if the leader of the orchestra performed his 
duty and played two or three patriotic numbers during 
the evening. These were the signals for a cessation of 
knife and fork work, and a scene of general enthusiasm, 
in which all in the room participated, rising to their feet 
and applauding vociferously. 

“Some of the more flashy resorts along upper Broad- 
way would do but an indifferent business were they to 
lay off their orchestra. One has but to watch the crowd 
in such a place to observe the effect the music has upon 
those at the tables. Let the air be a lively one, and the 
conversation keeps pace—but let it be from some popu- 
lar opera, and half the people in the room are humming 
an accompaniment. But if, as seldom happens, the music 
be of a pathetic nature, the scene changes, heads droop 
and small talk languishes. 

“The craze for dinner music induced the proprietor of 
one of the large dairy restaurants to employ an orchestra 
upon the opening of his place on lower Broadway. The 
crowd ‘caught on,’ and in an incredibly brief time the 
place had a tremendous patronage. But many of those 
who came to eat remained to listen to the music, and the 
consequence was that instead of serving five or six relays 
of hungry people, the management could not take care 
of more than half that number. There was little profit in 
selling fifteen cents’ worth of pie and sandwiches and 
having the purchaser keep a chair occupied for half to 
three-quarters of an hour. Better to lose some trade and 
save the orchestra's expense, so that course was adopted. 
The same trouble was found, it is said, in a similar res- 
taurant within a few weeks, and the stenographer anc 
office-boy contingent which patronize it are now without 
other music than that of their own fast-wagging tongues. 

“The large hotels, almost without exception, employ 
orchestras, ranging in number from four to ten men. One 
of the most prominent of these places established an after- 
noon tea service a year or so ago, and the tea drinkers 
and muffin-eaters beguiled an hour in listening to the 
yodeling of a blue and white clad Tyrolean quartet, or th 
guitars and mandolins of a group of Neapolitans attired 
in spotless white trousers, with gorgeous and voluminous 
sashes. Another well-known hotel entertains its after- 
theatre habitués in a palm garden, with seductive music 
by a hidden harpist. Another place down on the east side 
seats its dinner guests at tables in the cellar, on one side 
of which great casks of wine are ranged, while at the fur- 
ther end of the cobwebbed room a band of gypsies dis- 
courses the weird music of the Hungarian composers. 

“All of which goes to show that if New York is a nerve- 
distracting place, it also has its cure for the disease. Other 
cities are slowly following suit in the matter of music at 
dinner time, but they are doing it cautiously. 

“Who knows but that, in time, we shall recline on luxu- 
rious divans around a low table, as did the Romans of old, 
and, while the evening meal progresses, soft music from 
a lyre or tambour will make sweet noises in our ears? 


<cttriee ee ae _ MUSIC TRADES AND MUSICAL AMERICA. 


There are those who say that the present generation is 
fast falling into the degeneracy of the ancients, but if 
music be one of the matters upon which criticism is based, 
many persons will probably not try to stem the tide.” 
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SOMETHING FOR TEACHERS. 


Under the caption of ‘““Music Teachers and Musical Half 
Teaching,’ Mr. E. Irenaeus Stevenson last week con- 
tributed a most timely and valuable article to the columns 
of “‘Harper’s Bazar.” 

He says: “When one thinks of the tinkling and tum- 
tumming of five-finger exercises and subsequent kinds 
going on all over the world, and of the ground-work in 
vocal music that now is almost an essential part of a boy’s 
or girl’s schooling, it seems like thoughtlessness to say 
that time is lost and any substantial duty cast away in the 
education of young musicians by their regular and pro- 


fessional tutors.” 

Yet, to prove his proposition, Mr. Stevenson cites the 
following personal experiences, which, though extremely 
humorous, should, nevertheless, furnish the earnest teacher 
with considerable material for study and reflection: 

As an illustration or two of teaching which neglects its 
less visible offices, let me refer to an extremely successful 
teacher of the pianoforte, with a list of scholars that were 


not yet out of their earlier teens, particularly large, who 
remarked to me that “he had no minutes to waste in mak- 
ing children any more musical than their ten fingers,” and 
that “general information must come by-and-by,” whence 
it would, from somebody else, and “take care of itself.” I 
suppose that his allowing—probably wholly unawares—a 
pupil of nine years, one musically interested, to believe 
that Mozart has been “a great New York musician” in one 
of the conservatories of the city, and that “a piece of music 
is something we play but don’t sing, something to be sung 
is a song,” and that “the piece I’m studying is by Stabat 
Mater,” are all among superfluous information for juvenile 
musicians!—to be communicated “by-and-by,” and infor- 
mation “to take care of itself.” Not long ago I was visit- 
ing a brisk New England city, where music is made much 
of, even to giving robust ‘Festivals.’ A lad of eleven was 
brought to me because of his being among the musical 
prodigies. He was really a remarkably temperamental and 
accomplished Wunderkind of the violin; a pupil of a 
teacher of undoubted interest. In course of a chat the 
lad asked me, quite innocently, whether Mr. 
(naming an elocutionist) was not a good person to help in 
pianoforte recitals. I was rather perplexed. By discreet in- 
quiries, I found that my young artist was under the im- 
pression that the fashionable word “recital” in our concert 
terminology necessarily has to mean an elocutionist in 
which literary recitation was a sine qua non! I asked the 
boy if he had ever put the question to his teacher. “Yes, 
but Mr. X had answered that he must take another time to 
talk about such things as that.” 

Or this example: At a Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concert in this city, a few seasons ago, two young girls— 
perhaps the one fifteen, the other seventeen, neither 
older—began talking behind me. One of them remarked 
that her music teacher, Mrs. , had “just told her 
soon they would take up together Weber’s ‘Invitation to 
the Dance,’ for four hands,” which allusion (somewhat 
startling in phrase) defined the scholar’s technical ad- 
vancement. But a moment later she observed, pettishlv: 
“Do you know just what programme music means? Is it 
music classical enough to be put into a regular concert 
programme?” “Of course, you little goose!” said her 
friend. A talented scholar in a New York music-school of 
much note and efficiency informed me that “opus” on a 
title-page meant, with its accompanying number, the year 
of the composer’s life at which he composes the piece. 
This is a pretty theory; but my interlocutor could not ex- 
plain its safety when “Opus 3” or “Opus 122” was in ques- 
tion. Another student of eleven, who played precociously, 
interpreted “‘opus” to me more rationally, but no more 
correctly: “It means the best order in which to take a 
composer’s works for studying.” On the other hand, 
another occasion gave me the chance to be charmed in 
observing how the schoolmaster in music is alert. Two 
lads sat next to me at an orchestral concert. Said one: 
“No, I tell you the symphony ain’t done yet—not much! 
They’re going to play that—and then that. They are 
different movements of the same thing. Like checkers— 
one comes after the other.” ““Who beats?” rather relevantly 
asked the instructed boy, if with obvious levity. His 
friend, not showing that he suspects his excellent pun, and 
as if by one of those queer “jumps” that children’s wits 
make, answered: “Beats? Why, the Conductor, of course! 
That’s what he’s paid for. Shut up!” A girl of fourteen, 
almost dangerously enthusiastic in practice, and playing 
with ease and expression such things as Beethoven's 
“Pastorale” Sonata, two ballads by Chopin, and so on, told 
me casually that “Brahms was Liszt’s best pupil,’ and in 
the same talk spoke twice of ‘“‘orchestration” as the manner 
in which a work is played by an orchestra. A loquacious 
little student in a Western city, whose fingers were pre- 
cocity in quintessence, gave me to understand—oh, saddest 
irony of ignorance!—that “the great musical composers 
were most always very rich . . . kings and queens 
petted them so.” She evidently had never heard of a cer 
tain pauper’s grave in Vienna or of the sum of Schubert's 








assets. 


Cum Grano Salis.—A new anecdote concerning Sieg 
fried Wagner is that when he was twelve years old he 
wrote a polonaise, which he submitted to his father 
Wagner, however, refused to look at it, saying that only 
fools wrote polonaises. Siegfried pointed out that one 
of his father’s earliest compositions had been a piece of 
this kind. “A boy twelve years old ought to mind his 
books,” said Richard. “Mozart began composing when 
he was six,” replied Siegfried. “You are not Mozart.” 
“No, but I am the son of Richard Wagner.” His father 
looked at it, but it has not been published. 
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MUSICAL CHICAGO. 


CuicaGco, May 30, 1899 

There is very little of interest at present in local mu 
cal matters. The Castle has 
an enlarged patronage recently, and although the seas: 
as originally intended, is over, the management has d 
cided to continue the performances indefinitely, whi. 





Square opera recei\ 


means as long as the patronage is a paying one. 
An attractive performance of the “Bohemian Girl” w 
given, with Laura Millard as Arline. 
this opera, a ludicrous mistake 
newspaper advertisements it was announced that 
s,ohemian Girl,” would be sung. 


In connection wit 
occurred. In tl 
Dor 
Soi 


most 


zetti’s opera, the ‘ 
of the newspaper critics, in their articles on the produ 
tion, made the same mistake, and gave Donizetti the cre: 
of the “Bohemian Girl.” 

The management was simply deluged with letters ca 
ing attention to the error, until the newspaper announ 
ment was changed. 

Reginald Roberts, as Thaddeus, was the most satisfa 
tory of the cast in this opera, and was deserving of t! 
praise received. The chorus has always been so satisfa 
tory that very little is said about it—it is taken for grant: 

“A Runaway Girl,” a musical play new to this cit 
came to the Grand Opera House last week, and wh 
much was expected, but little was realized. The scene 
and costumes are pretty “bum” for such a highly vaunt 
production, and it was greeted frigidly at the opening 
a big house. The piece’s pretensions are based mai 
on a few songs of the popular order and on alleged En 
lish comedy. 

The Committee on Music, of the Chicago Board of Ed 
cation, is to meet shortly to take action on the press 
system of teaching music in the public schools. Und. 
the present methods, the teachers go from school 
school, sing a few bars, and do not drill the pupils enou; 
to make an impression. The lack of results is more 
fault of a poorly arranged system than anything else. 

The sixth annual May Festival concert, given und 
the auspices of the Cook County Sunday-school Assox 
ation, took place at the Auditorium last Friday night. 

A chorus of 1,200 young women, dressed in pure whi 
representing Sunday-schools from all over the city a: 
suburban towns, filled the stage completely. 

The choruses sung were: “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
Dykes; “Bird of the Wilderness,” by Barnby; “Ap; 
Blossoms,” by Fairbank; “Anchored,” by Watson; M: 
delssohn’s “Spring Song,” and several patriotic numbe: 

A cantata, entitled “Hesperus,” by Brewer, was t! 
most pretentious number of the concert, and was m 
agreeably sung by the fresh young voices. 

C. W. Clark, baritone, sang several and M 
Olga Schmoll, violinist, and Francis Moore, organist, a! 
contributed as assisting soloists. 

The Drake Violin Club, assisted by Miss Anna Gi 
wisch, soprano, and Mrs. Fred G. Sievers, pianist, ma 
its first public appearance last Wednesday evening 


Kimball Hall. 
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Puitie J. Meant 
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Opera Anniversaries.—‘‘\\jlliam Tell” has just had 
eight hundredth performance at the Paris Opéra, 
“Mignon” its twelve hundredth at the Opéra Comiqu 

Successful Belgian Composer.—Jan Blockx, the co 
poser of “The Princess of the Inn,” which seems to ha 
been the most successful opera of the year, is finishi: 
a new lyric drama, “Till Eulenspiegel,” that will be p: 
duced in Brussels next Winter. 

Second Rihm Recital.—The second 
Alexander Rihm’s pupils, at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, to 
place on Wednesday evening, May 31, and was, if tl 
were possible, even a greater success than the first, gi 
last week. The students who participated on this o: 
sion were more advanced, and the programme was va! 
by interesting vocal numbers, contributed by Mrs. Al: 
ander Rihm and Miss Dorothy Moller. Again did 
Rihm’s pupils demonstrate the soundness and efficie) 
of his pedagogic methods, and each number on the | 
gramme was applauded by the entire audience—not 
friends of the performer, as at many pupils’ conc: 
The vocal duets, by the two ladies mentioned above, w 
attractive features of the entertainment, and were | 
formed with rare taste in phrasing and nice discrin 
tion of tonal values. 
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- MUSICAL LONDON. 


Lonpvon, May 16, 1899. 


Ny 

WW [t has been a tremendous week in the metropolis, and 
\ he unfortunate musical correspondent, who is expected 

” » give a coherent narrative of his or her experiences, 
d carcely knows where to begin. In my own case, the 


hi lifheulty is partly met by the knowledge that my Ameri- 
an readers will be chiefly interested in hearing news of 
heir compatriots; so, resisting all temptations to dis- 
ourse on other nations, I'll sing of the American. 
Well, first there was Bispham. Britons 


ke to deny that Bispham is an 


Some would 


American, but he says 


imself that he is, and he ought to know. In the very 
eeth of the Musical Festival, Bispham gave two concerts 
t St. James’ Hall and filled them both. He was in splen 
would be difficult to say which of his 
ongs was most successiul. I don’t like his “Erl Konig.” 


le doesn’t make the Erl-King’s naughty daughter a bit 


lid form, and it 


and his attempt to reproduce the child’s terror 
should be left to the 
But having carped at Schubert’s dramatic 


eductive, 
fa s rather comical. Some things 

t] magination. 
fas masterpiece, because | once heard Rubinstein render it 
ar more graphically on the piano, I have only admiration 
left for the great American baritone, who sang Schumann 
* nd Brahms and Tschaikowsky to perfection, and who 
tirred our innermost souls by his rendering of Walter 
Damrosch’s grand setting of “Danny Deever.” 

Mr. Bispham also took part in the performance of 
Perosi’s “Resurrection of Lazarus,” singing the music 
llotted to Christ with great dignity and beauty. Phis 
oratorio, and the same composer's “Transfiguration of 
ud Christ” and “Resurrection of Christ” were the chiei fea 

tures of the Musical Festival, consisting of eleven con 
1, certs, which mainly filled last week. 

Perosi did not appear in person, as at first was expected; 
hut the success of his last oratorio, the “Resurrection 
of Christ,” has induced him to promise to conduct three 
performances of it in Queen’s Hall, in June, and it will 
be interesting then to see the hero of so much and so 
varied criticism. 

Personally, | am considerably attracted to the young 
Italian musician—mainly, | believe, because he does not 
leaten my ears with imitation Wagner and modern bom 
bast He tells his story with such studied simplicity, 
weaving all his dainty fancies into the accompaniment, that 
one is reminded of those illuminated manuscripts of the 
monks of old, in which the text, devoid itself of all orna 
ment. was surrounded by exquisite traceries, which beau- 
+] tified the margins, and gave full scope for the artist’s pic 
turesque imagination. The Choral Hymn (with its deli 
cate contrapuntal variations for the orchestra between 
| each verse), which closes “Lazarus,” is a case in point. 
Two delightful American singers, Miss Lillian Blauvelt 
ind Mr. Ellison van Hoose, were the principal vocal at 
tractions of our Festival. They not only took important 
parts in Perosi’s last oratorio, and fulfilled them to com 
plete and universal satisfaction; but each of them ap 
peared at four other concerts. Mr. van Hoose was 
scarcely able to do full justice to his rarely beautiful 
oice—and such a tenor is a rarity—for at the beginning 

the week the sharp east winds had played sad havoc 
with his throat, but Miss Blauvelt was irresistible, and 
ter her singing of “Elizabeth's Greeting,” from ‘Tann 
iuser,” on Wednesday night, she leit us all longing to 
ee and hear her in the opera itseli. It is not often that 
one’s ideal of a Wagner heroine, both vocally and per 
7 onally, is SO completely realized. 

1 The instrumentalists at the Festival 

(easily first!), Pachmann and Clotilde Kleeberg, Lady 
\ | Hallé and Ysaye. M. Lamoureux conducted his own 
7m Parisian orchestra, and Mr. Wood presided over the 
Queen’s Hall forees. Mr. George Riseley was answer 
ble for the management of the chorus, and conducted the 
erosi oratorios. 

On Saturday, the French and English orchestras were 
united, and Lamoureux and Wood conducted alternately 
he prospect of hearing two hundred performers at one 
time drew a huge crowd to Queen's Hall, and this induced 
Ir. Robert Newman to arrange tor three more concerts 
n the same scale. 

Musically, nothing is gained by the combination ot two 


were Paderewski 
j 


mmplete forces The world is well lighted by one sun, 
d the effect on our optic nerves of a second luminary 
uld scarcely be worse than is that on our ears ol a 
cond supply of brass and percussion. The “Egmont” 


abso 
instru 


conducted by M. Lamoureux, became 
through the braying of the brass 
ents; and even Mr. Henry Wood, whose _ poetical 
lagination has delighted thousands, could do nothing 
th Wagner's “Siegfried Idyl,” which was robbed of all 
~9 ethereal charm by this association with the Greatest 
Show on Earth—and that is really the proper name for 
Queen's Hall combination 
Mr. Newman is so well satisfied with the success of his 
test enterprise that he already announces a second Mus! 


Festival in London, in May, 1900. I hope that he will 


verture 
, tely vulgar 


n dispense with the second orchestra Mr. Henry 
ood has learned all that there was to learn—and that 
s much—from M. Lamoureux: but the scholar has now 


t his master a long way behind 


Of course, Mr. Wood is always with us, and for a 
tival we want some novelty; but Mr. Newman might 
spend his dollars on new compositions, seeing that 
have such admirable means of performing them. Not 
I am anxious to see the honored names of the heads 
our musical colleges figuring on the programmes. They 
. ve their work to do elsewhere, and the young ones 
7) uld have a chance. I give my votes for Edward Ger 
nand S. Coleridge Taylor 
ELEONORE D'FEstrerre-Keecine 
— a_i 
Convention News.—The American Federation of Mu 


t ians ended its annual convention at the St. Charles 
. 


tel, Milwaukee, May 15. 
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UNMUSICAL ROCHESTER. 


The following extract, from the Rochester “Democrat 
and Chronicle,” we reprint solely because it fits so exactly 
the case of many other of our inland towns. 
printed in 


As it is, the 


This same article about Rochester, some 


other city, would have raised a hullabaloo. 
Rochesterians have to “grin and bear it”: 

“*Small but appreciative’ has come to be the regular 
description of a Rochester audience whenever an eminent 
musical artist or organization visits Rochester. This 
means that Rochester is not a musical city, although it 
has a limited number of sincere and ardent lovers of music. 
There are not enough of them, however, to make a re- 
spectable showing on any occasion of sufficient merit to 
call them out in force. 

“Proof of this has been witnessed in the small attend- 
ance at the last five recitals given in this city by stars of 
the first magnitude in the pianistic firmament—Sauer, 
Carrefio, Rosenthal, Hofmann, Sherwood. It is also seen 
in the large proportion of empty seats which invariably 
greets Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra and like organizations. It is seen in nine 
cases out of ten when anything of a high order of musical 
merit is offered for the delectation of the people of this 
city. The only pianist who has drawn a large audience 
in Rochester during the past dozen years is Paderewski, 
and he had the advantages of his hair and an exception- 
ally shrewd advertising manager. The only vocalist who 
has been equally well treated is Patti, and a second con- 
cert by her had to be abandoned because of the small ad 
vance sale of seats. The only occasion on which grand 
opera has scored a distinct success was last January, when 
the Ellis Company came with a galaxy of vocal stars, and 
Damrosch’s orchestra for two nights. And this is pro- 
nounced a success only because of the exceptional fact 
that the receipts were just about sufficient to pay expenses. 

“Of course, it would be presumptuous, not to say im 
pudent, to quarrel with a person for not going to a musi 
cal entertainment which he does not care to hear, and 
such is not the purpose of this writing. The design is 
only to call attention to the fact that Rochester is not a 
musical city, so far as the great body of its citizens is 
concerned, There are a few faithful souls who find happi- 
ness in music, and who are pretty regular and liberal in 
iheir responses to efforts to gratify their tastes. But they 
are a small minority, surprisingly small for a city of 
175,000 population, and they are unable to save Rochester 
from the bad repute under which it rests in the minds of 
artists who have come here only to meet with disappoint 
ment and discouragement.” 

————__-.-_____- 


THE PADEREWSKI SPELL. 


The following is not from a Pacific 
irom a serious and respected London journal: 

“Men call him Paderewski, this sad-faced messenger of 
His name does not matter; where he is, he is 
Their spirits may rest, 


coast paper, but 


the gods. 
not. Beethoven and Chopin are. 
for they have found a voice. . . . I breathed rare 
mountain air for days. The spell was upon me. I had 
walked with the gods. I felt I could be my ideal self. I 
could be, do, suffer anything. I could go to the stake for 
any cause if Paderewski would play my funeral march. 
Mr. Wood thought he was conducting that or 
chestra, I suppose. He was not. Paderewski held it in 
the hollow of his hand. He fixed his eye upon it, and the 
men played as they had never played before in all their lives. 
He magnetized it. In playing with him it was greater 
than himself. He was the soul of it. It bore him up on 
the wings of an orchestra inspired. It sank into silence 
with him, and died away in pianissimos that came in far 
echoes from over the hills of silence. Great Beethoven 
faded, and Chopin spoke to us with his own voice. We 
listened, breathless, to the end, when the strange spirit 
whispered to us in one mighty passage after another. 
Gigantic passages they were, yet no one thought ‘how 
clever,’ each one felt ‘how great,’ as the spirit came along 
in its last glorious march, upborne by the inspired orches 
tra. It was like the march of some white war-horse of 
the gods. It passed on to victory, out of sight, and 
deafening cheers brought the vision to an end, and I went 
out into the night, walking in a land of ghosts.” 


- A — 


GADSKI IN LONDON. 


The London “Daily Chronicle” has the following to say 
about that splendid artist and lovely woman, Frau Gadskt: 

“One thing it is quite safe to say, Frau Gadski 1s a 
highly cultivated artist, whose thoughts are in her work 
Neither by extravagance of manner, nor by forcing herself 
to the front, does she seek to acquire more prominence 
than rightly belongs to the character she impersonates. 
Her Elizabeth was sympathetic rather than forcible, and, 
being sympathetic, conveyed a fairer idea of the part—one 
of the most truly womanly in the Wagnerian catalogue 
of néble women—than is often offered. Frau Gadski's 
voice is not of the best quality, but she sings with the 
utmost refinement. The prayer has made a deeper im 
pression on Covent Garden audiences, and yet it could not 
be said that Frau Gadski took a wrong view of the lovely 
air or of the situation in which it occurs. Altogether, we 
look forward to her Sieglinde on Thursday with some 
interest.” 

>.>: 

Plunket Greene to Marry.—It is reported that Plunket 
Greene, the well-known basso, who sang in this country 
last Winter, is to marry a daughter of Sir Hubert and 
Lady Parry, in London. 

Northrop Will Tour. 
well-known New York 
under the management of 
rising impresar§rio. 

Another Massenet Succcss.—\lassenet’s new opera, 
Cendrillon,” which is based on the story of “Cinderella,” 
was produced at the Opéra Comique on May 24. The 
work contains some beautiful melodies and the orchestra 
tion is exquisite. It was received with enthusiasm. The 
critics say it is one ‘of Massenet’s finest works, 


Elizabeth Northrop, the 
will tour next 
Charles. L. Young, the 


Mrs 
soprano, 


Mr. 


season, 
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A LIVELY PERFORMANCE. 

A veritable “reign of error” was the scene that recently 
took place during a performance of “Norma,” at the 
opera house in Turin. 

While-the first act was being sung, the basso, a singer 
named Gaudio, was heard disputing violently in the wings 
with another singer in the company. 

As the quarrel progressed, a fireman on the stage at- 
The gave 
him a blow on the head, which sent his helmet down over 
his nose, and when the fireman boxed his ears in return, 
the singer drew a dagger, and, rushing toward the peace- 
maker, cried out: “Wretch, | will drink your blood and 
tear out your insides!” Not caring to meet such a fate, 
the fireman took to his heels, and, as no other way of 
escape was open to him, rushed across the stage. The audi 
ence saw the fireman in such apparent excitement, followed 
by the singer, and immediately supposed that the theatre 
was on fire, and began to get out as quickly as possible. The 
other singers, noticing the excitement, concluded that 
Gaudio was crazy, and started to save themselves. They 
rushed on the stage to escape him. The stage manager 
took away his dagger, the chorus and ballet fell to fight 
ing with one another, and the audience, thinking that the 
fire had terrified them, continued its flight from the build 
ing. Women fainted on the stage, the police rushed in, 
and the riot among the performers was stopped only when 
they discovered that the audience had rushed out, leaving 
the building entirely empty. It was too late to get the 
audience back, so “Norma” came to an end for that night. 

7-~- 


WANTED—LIGHT ON WAGNER. 


The rights and privileges of playgoers have found a 
staunch defender in a Belgian gentleman, who, having pur 
chased a book of “Das Rheingold” at the well-known 
Theatre de la Monnaie, in Brussels, was annoyed to find 
that he could rarely refer to it during the performance 
of the opera owing to the practice of turning down the 
lights in the auditorium. According to the Jayreuth tra 
dition, the theatre was now and again plunged in ob 
scurity, and it is on this ground that the irascible play 
goer has entered a formal action against the management 
The particulars of claim state that whereas, owing to the 
darkness, it was impossible for the plaintiff to follow the 
action of Wagner’s work, with the aid of the authorized 
book, for which he had paid the attendant one franc, and 
whereas the performers at that house sing in a way which 
renders it impossible to understand a word that they are 
supposed to be uttering, he prays that the court will order 
the management to refund the price of his stall, and to 
allow him damages. It is said that the complainant is 
supported by a number of subscribers, and that the case 
will be seriously argued in the Brussels court. Mean 
while, a number of persons have pledged themselves to 
attend the next representation of “Das Rheingold” with 
pocket-lanterns, which they will take out the moment 
that the electric lights are extinguished. 


tempted to interfere as a peacemaker. basso 


- ~~. 
Family Cornet Band. \Minneapolis can 


band of five cornets, the members of which belong to one 
family. They are the litthke Obrechts, the leader being 
thirteen, and the youngest musician but six. They give 
concerts on the streets, and have already made a good 
deal of money. Their father is a well-known Minneapolis 
musician. 

Parisian Operatic Success..TNhe production of Cha 
brier’s “Briséis” at the Paris Opéra was a decided suc 
cess. It is one of the unaccountable occurrences that it 
was left to Germany first to produce this unfinished opera 
of one of France’s best men. Chabrier completed but 
one act of the three before his death, and this was pro 
duced last Winter in Berlin. The book, founded on 
Goethe’s “Die Braut von Corinth,” is by Ephraim Mik 
hael and Catulle Mendes. 

Philadelphia Concert.—The sixth annual concert by 
Mr. E. Cholmeley-Jones, his pupils and the choir of the 
Church of the Incarnation, was given in the Witherspoon 
suilding, recently, before a large and a brilliant audience. 
Mr. Jones is one of Philadelphia’s most noted vocal in- 
structors, as well as choirmasters, and his concerts are 
always looked forward to as a rare musical treat. The 
pleasure of this concert was enhanced by the assistance 
of the noted New York tenor, Dr. lon A. Jackson, a 
former pupil of Mr. Jones, who sang in fine style a num- 
ber of songs, including the aria from “Oberon,” “Oh! 
‘Tis a Glorious Sight.” He also sang a duet from 
“Martha” with his teacher. 
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CHURCH MUSIC AS A PROFESSION. 


The first question of the average organ or voice pupil 
is, generally, “Do you think I can make a living out of 
teacher finds this 


church music?’ The conscientious 


sometimes hard to answer, for so much depends on the 
personality and character of the aspirant that only an 
extended acquaintance could possibly furnish the answer; 
but the average teacher almost invariably takes refuge 
in the response, “Oh, yes; if you are industrious and 
frugal.” 

He might go on, but rarely does, to point out some of 
the problems in the career of any man or woman who 
wishes to make a mark in the world, so the writer offers 
to any students who are anxious on this score the follow- 


ing observations: 

A little study of the subject will convince any one of 
the fact that those people who do the severest labor in 
this world receive the least remuneration, while he who 
appears to merely use his wits reaps, in nine out of ten 
cases, not only his own, but, as well, a large portion of 
other’s reward. Music will be found to offer no exception 
to this rule. To the casual observer, the busiest of musical 
men, and most conscientious, seem to reap but little seed 
wheat, while those who seem to be everywhere, with ap- 
parently little to occupy their time and attention (unless 
one went by their talk), appear to have shekels galore. 

There are, however, musical hares and tortoises, and 
to those who can afford to wait for it, will be found to 
come success, even as it came to that patient tortoise 
of yore. 

The church musician, however, will find essential to his 
success: 

First—A real calling and election, as the ministry put 
it. The ear marks of this are a love for church music 
forms of expression and a devotion to the highest olf 
ideals. There are so many misfits in every walk of life 
that we cannot hope for an early revolution in ours; but, 
to the student who is making a life choice, the earnest 
consideration of this question may mean salvation from 
the ruin that overtakes all misguided youth. There is in 
church music life a daily exemplification of the survival 
of the fittest. In this connection, a word of thanks is due 
the American Guild of Organists for having established a 
standard of attainment for church organists, and for hav- 
ing enlisted the support of the best men in their profes- 
sion in the conduct of a series of examinations calculated 
to prove beyond cavil the qualifications of any aspiring 
student of the organ. “When the vocal profession adopt 
some such method of qualification for its members, church 
music will have taken a long step in the right direction. 

Second—A knowledge of the laws governing finance: 
this might well have been suggested first, for it is the one 
thing lacking in the make-up of some of our most earnest 
and able followers of church music. The student who 
would succeed in any walk of life must learn the value both 
of the almighty dollar and opportunity. Many a musician 
is poor to-day who, had he realized the sinfulness of 
prodigality and the wisdom of the conservation of mental, 
physical and financial resources, might have been, at 
least, comfortably housed for life with a fair income. But 
artists so often deem their calling “above the petty sordid- 
ness of life,” that when the fall comes (as come it must 
to those who climb on insubstantial ladders), they find 
they have attained a height of fatal proportion. 

Third—A talent for work. Music life means workaday 
life, notwithstanding those apparently successful members 
of it before referred to. If you have the capital to estab- 
lish a business right away—to advertise liberally, to pa- 
tronize those thousand and one leeches with whom every 
walk of life is beset (whose office it is to proclaim you a 
genius and a success from the housetops, “for a considera- 
tion’), to obtain sumptuously bedecked headquarters in 
the fashionable haunts of society, to entertain lavishly, and 
employ the greatest of artists as associates in the enter- 
tainment of the social world, you may hope for instant 
success and to obtain fabulous prices for very little labor. 
Of course, you must also have the social gifts, and be 
able to do some one thing, be it to sing a simple song or 
play an accompaniment, tastefully and gracefully. 

‘But,” you ask, “how do these generalities refer to the 
church musician?” Simply in this wise: The man or 
woman who enters this field will rarely find in church 
work enough to occupy his entire time, nor enough salary 
to entirely support him as he wishes to live, for churches, 
mind you, are about as alive to the purchasing power of 
their dollars as any corporation, and about as little in- 
clined to philanthropically encourage gifted servants. 
Hence, the church musician must needs seek employ- 
ment for his week days, and this may be found in either 
teaching, concertizing or composition. The short time 
required in the labor has attracted to our field many 
pianists (who obtain enough pedal facility to play in 
church) and concert singers (who think that the clever 
adaptation of sacred words to their week day répertoire 
constitutes an equipment for the office of sacred singer); 
so, in self-protection, we find church specialists to-day 
dealing in “piano technic” and “concert répertoire,” where 
their hearts are not, nor never have been. For the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker know no 
such thing as art. 


Should the choice of the organ student be for a concert 
career, capital is an absolute essential, for without ad- 
vertising he might as well remain at home. Even so for 
the humbler spheres of teaching or composition, for the 
former requires the place and a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, as before outlined, even though it be in a small 
degree, and the latter requires “influence” with artists, to 
obtain a hearing for the products of the imagination. To 
wait for recognition on account of intrinsic merit is, in- 
deed, a soul-harrowing occupation. 

Capital might well, then, be considered as a fourth es- 
sential. Too many attack the world as artists after having 
spent their all on an education. It is scarcely too much 
to say that in this day of artistic cesses the amount 
of capital will determine the amount of interest or income 
as in every other business. 

Given, then, the equipment of essentials, there is no rea- 
son why a young man or woman may not succeed as 
well in church music as in almost any other calling. 

Riches in this field? Marry, no! But any student who 
goes into life with the idea that riches are all the world 
has worth obtaining, is doomed to a rude awakening 
some day. Competence and a life, withal, as free from 
the everlasting grind of iteration as any this world affords, 
and a warm place in the hearts of the deepest thinkers 
and truest idealists await the conscientious (yet prac- 
tical) laborer in this vineyard. Above all, he will have 
in the dull season as good a chance to get into the high- 
ways and byways and commune with his Maker and His 
creations as the best of men, and will be qualified by his 
studies of the beautiful to appreciate and enjoy the ex- 
perience as few business men, by the very nature of their 
absorption in financial questions, ever can. 

In conclusion, the true master may be recognized, dear 
student, in a delayed decision as to your chances of suc- 
cess. He will never be apt to lead you on with rosy 
ideals, but will prove more wont to devote his time to 
encouraging your search of reward in the enjoyment of 
the utterances of those blessed immortals who have made 
humanity’s load lighter with songs of cheer and com 
fort. According as is your acquaintance with their living 
monuments is your success apt to be. Your success, as 
viewed by this generation? No, no, and again no! But 
by those who, coming after, shall devote to you the same 
earnest and patient consideration as you shall give to 
your prophets and apostles. 

Vox ORGANI. 
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THE POWER OF SONG. 


May Irwin’s Voice Reaches to Porto Rico. 


“I witnessed a little scene a few weeks ago,” writes an 


enterprising Trenton journalist, “that illustrates forcibly 
enough what a unique place the jolly comedienne, May 
Irwin, holds in the popular esteem. It was on the Penn- 
sylvania ferryboat. There were a number of celebrities 
aboard, among whom were General Wilson and his fam- 
ily; Colonel Woodbury, of the Sixth Illinois, and other 
representatives of the army and navy, evidently bound 
for Washington, Sitting opposite General Wilson were 
May Irwin and some members of her company. She 
soon became the centre of attraction, and every one began 
to gossip about her half audibly, General Wilson’s family 
among the rest. There seemed to be some sort of an 
argument between Mrs. Wilson and her husband, and at 
last she got up from her seat, went across to Miss Irwin 
and, with many apologies for taking the liberty, intro- 
duced herself. After getting permission to do so, she 
took Miss Irwin over to her party and made her one of 
them. “I am more than charmed to meet you, Miss 
Irwin,” said General Wilson; “I’ve seen you often, and 
heard about you still more. Why, do you know, Miss 
Irwin, they often have souvenirs of you even in Porto 
Rico, whence I have just come.” 

“Why, how’s that?” said Miss Irwin. 

“Well,” said the General, “if you knew how popular 
your songs were with the army boys, it would be worth 
more than all the applause you get at the theatre. Many’s 
the time in our forced marches, after the bands have run 
out their répertoire of national songs, they conclude with 
selections from your songs. They have even become 
popular down there with the natives; when I left it was no 
uncommon sight to see squads of these copper-colored 
boys celebrating the turn of affairs to the tune of your 
‘New Bully,’ or ‘There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night.”. You see, Miss Irwin, the world is pretty 
small, after all.” 


- 
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Spiering in Toronto.—The sixth half-yearly concert of 
the Toronto Chamber Music Association took place on 
May 16, with the Spiering Quartet, of Chicago, as the 
attraction. A full house greeted the noted organization, 
and their playing was received with unstinted enthusiasm. 
The press notices were of the most laudatory character. 


Closing of Knoxville Season.—JThe musical season in 
Knoxville, Tenn., was closed on May 16 by the fine con 
cert of the Tuesday Morning Club. The “Tribune” says 
of the society’s work: “A noticeable feature of the concert 
was the work of the chorus. It was especially good, the 
voices blending so as to bring out the best effects. Com- 
plete understanding of the director’s desires made each 
number more enjoyable. The work done by the club 
during, the year just finished is certainly commendable, 
and Mrs. Meek, together with the members, deserves 
much praise.” 

Music Unprofitable in Brooklyn.—The Music Depart 
ment of the Brooklyn Institute has already decided not to 
give a series of choral concerts next season. It has been 
found that these concerts do not attract. With possibly 
one exception, the choral concerts have been given at 
a financial loss, and artistically they have not come up 
to expectations. Last year the Institute gave a series of 
Spring organ recitals, and these have been abandoned 
this year, for the same reason that the Department of 
Music refuses to undertake the choral concerts for next 
season. The five matinées by the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra are also likely to be cut off next season. 
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ATLANTA, Ga., May 27, 1890. 

The Symphony Club recently gave a splendid musical: 
at its clubhouse. 

The programme was furnished by the following mem 
bers of the Ladies’ Auxilliary: Mesdames Yeates, O’ Brien 
Young, and the Misses Cleo Prather and Richardson, as 
sisted by Mr. Cohen, violinist, and Mr. Howell, accom 
panist. 

The duets and solos by Mesdames Yeates and O'Brie) 
were the most artistic and enjoyable features on the pro 
gramme. 

Mrs. O’Brien’s voice is rich, powerful and well trained 
and in the duets did not detract in the least from Mr 
Yeates’ strong soprano voice, but instead gave balance 
to it, both being blended into an intelligent whole. 

Though somewhat informal, the entire programme ai 
forded much enjoyment to the club members. 

On Wednesday night the Music Section of the Woman’ 
Club gave their last concert of the season, and it was fa: 
Irom a success, 

The intense heat had a deplorable effect on all. Man 
were unable to take part, and most of those who did wer 
ill and unable to be at their best. 

Che concert was not a fitting climax to the successiu 
season which preceded it. 

Miss Leona Clarkson, from outside of the Music Se 
tion, was kind enough at the last moment to fill a vacancy 
and played with much brilliancy Liszt’s “Polonaise,” in | 
She is but sixteen years of age, and a most promisin 
and talented pianist. 

BertuaA Harwoop. 


ip 
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Jennison Dead.—Samuel W. Jennison, the solo violi: 
ist, died suddenly of diphtheria at his ranch home, nea 
Covina, Cal., last week. Jennison was a pupil at Kneis 
and Eichberg, and at one time a member of the Mende! 
sohn Quintet Club. He was a brother of Paul Jenniso: 
the ’cellist, and went to California two years ago for h 
health. 

More Wagner Literature.—\Mr. Ashton Ellis has near! 
completed his task of translating the prose works « 
Richard Wagner. The seventh volume has just appeared 
and is to be followed by only one more. The sevent! 
volume is of a specially varied and interesting natur: 
It covers the.period of Wagner’s pecuniary embarras 
ment in Paris, in the early forties, when he did journalist 
work, and made “arrangements” for music publishers, 
order to keep body and soul together. 

Well-known Singer Dies. —Mme. Rafaela Pattini, wh: 
died two weeks ago in Berlin, was brought to the Unite 
States by Col. Mapleson in one of his last seasons at th: 
Academy of Music, and appeared in some of the Italia: 
operas. She was at that time a beginner in her prof 
sion, and met here the fate of many other singers w! 
had not made their fame before they came to New Yor! 
Her appearances attracted little attention, and she r 
turned to Europe, sang for a time at Covent Garde: 
and then went to Germany, where she obtained an en 
gagement at the Royal Opera. Later she married and 
retired for a time from the stage, but ultimately left he: 
husband, and last Winter returned to Berlin, where sl 
was most unsuccessful, however, failing to procure en 
ployment of any kind. She caught cold, and her povert 
preventing proper medical attendance, influenza deve! 
oped, and Mme. Pattini died, only thirty-four years ©! 
age. 
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DEAR MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I do not take much stock in the cabled story that 
Paderewski, the great pianist, was secretly married last 
December to Mme. Elena Gorski, the divorced wife of 


Ladislas Gorski, the well-known violinist, formerly of the 
Lamoureux Orchestra. 
It is stated that Paderewski and Mme. Gorski are living 
Pope’s dispensation before having 
Mme. 
She is, therefore, 


She is credited with having very 


in Paris awaiting the 


an ecclesiastical marriage. Gorski is said to be 


forty-four years of age. considerably 
older than Paderewski. 
black hair and Jewish features, and as being remarkably 
fascinating. 

has been devoted 


Paderewski, according to the report, 


to her from the time when, years ago, Mme. Gorski took 
care of his invalid son, in the days when the great musi 
clan was very poor and still obscure. 

The close relations between Paderewski and Mme. 


Gorski have been known for some time, but it is not be 
heved among his intimate friends that he has married the 
lady. If he it will be interesting to know, when he 
comes to us again Fall, whether his marriage 


effect upon his immense popularity with the 


has, 


next will 


have any 
ladies. The current belief is that the gentler sex always 
resents any one of its artistic idols getting married, by 


losing its interest in him. 
A later cable denies the 
Paderewski’s 


and adds that the 
presume a 


story in toto, 


lady in question is sister. I 
still later cable will deny this also. 

Paderewski will not start from 
of October, and the date of his first concert in 
yet been fixed. Nevertheless, a 
ber of applications for seats have come 
Union that and other 


looks as if the great pianist would repeat his former phe 


England until the 18th 
New York 
very large num 
to Schuberth, on 
indications it 


has not 


Square, and from 


nomenal success. 
* * * 


Van Rooy 
that this 


with us again next season. 


that and Maurice Grau 


and 


I am glad to see 
great Wagener singer 
We are pretty sure, 
to have a German periormance of “Die Meister 
Dutchman” 


have come to terms, 
will be 
therefore, 
singer,” and very possibly “The Flying will 
be revived. 

The same that this news credits Mme 
Sembrich with the determination to appear next season as 
Ilsa, Juliette. Whether the 


successful in heroic as she has been in 


report brings 


Marguerite, Eva and lady 


will be as lyric 
roles remains to be seen. 

As will be 
Reszke’s Romeo on the first night of his season here in 
New York. She did not obtain the that she 
secured other roles of the Italian school, 


to be 


remembered, she played Juliette to Jean de 
success 
which would 
more suited to her style. 
* * * 

Just as I expected, Mme. Gadski has made a very great 
Elizabeth and Sieglinde. The 
enthusiastic, and the leading critics con 


appear 


hit in London as press 
quite 


sider her the most promising of the Wagner singers that 


notices are 
have appeared there for many years. 

Although it is a good many years since been in 
I have a good idea of what popular taste there 
that Mme. Gadski would please the 
indeed. 


I have 
london, 
is, and I felt 
English very much, 


sure 


We shall hear her here in New York with Grau next 
season, when she will, no doubt, prove to be one of the 
inost valuable members of his company. 

It is said that Wilhelm Gruening, the tenor, will go to 
London to replace Jean de Reszke, who is very much 


under the weather, and will probably not be heard much 


Gruening come to 
Fall. 

surely be one of the conductors 
for Grau next season, Schalk will not be You 
will remember that during last season I did not join the 
chorus of those who found Mr. Schalk a great conductor. 
many occasions when Mr. Schalk did not have 


during the season there. may 


with Grau in the 


more 
this country 


Emil Paur will pretty 


while here. 


There were 


well in hand, and many more occasions 


when the orchestra was so unpleasantly loud as to drown 


the singers. Paur, in my judgment, is far superior to 
Schalk, and Grau could not do better than engage him, 
especially as it seems he will not be able to get either 


Richter or Mottl. 


There seems some likelihood that two American singers 


may be found in Grau’s company next season in the per- 


sons of Lillian Blauvelt and Suzanne Strong. Miss Blau 
velt has been singing with very great success in Germany, 


halt of what has been said of her is true, she 


addition to Mr. 


and if only 
will prove a very valuable Grau’s forces. 
Miss Strong sang here some years and showed a 


ago, 
good deal of vocal ability, which only required experience 
to make it of the highest order. 

* *« * 
Rubin has shown a 


result that he 


A little 
great deal of talent as 


boy by the name of George 


a violinist, with the 


has already begun to experience some of the troubles 
which every artist has to overcome. He has been sus 
pended from the public school, he has been arrested and 


put into jail, he has been before a police magistrate, and 
Flatbush Hospital to be 
His obliged to 
the neighbors complaining of his playing night 
difficulty did the 
conclusion that the 


taken to examined as to his 


sanity. family have been move on ac 


count of 


and day, and only after great sapient 


police magistrate came to the boy is 


not crazy, -but a musical genius. 


Joseph Haydn was thrown out of school at five years 


of age because he could not learn his lessons, although 
very soon afterwards he played the violin beautifully. 
Mozart was another musical prodigy; so was Robert 


who played and made 
little 
Rubin has had quite a number of predecessors, who, while 
talent, to learn 


Schumann; so was Josef Hofmann, 


a success here when he was but eleven. Thus, 


they had enormous musical were unable 
their lessons. 
juvenile prodigies of our 


child 


nature 


I must not forget among the 
Patti, 
reflection 


time and who was a wonder 


It is a 
which 


Mascagni, 


curious upon human that all 


genius manifests itself at a very early age earns 


for its the imputation that they are cither 


possessors 
stupid or crazy. 
Joun C. Freunp 


WHY PATTI AND PADEREWSKI COME HIGH. 


Explained Logically by a Mathematician. 





Patti 
Here is 


A well-known gentleman recently calculated why 


and Paderewski tickets are so expensive. 
the result of his figuring: 
“A hundred thousand people every year,” he 


their 


very 


says, “be 
tuition expenses aggregate 
of the first 
perhaps, 


gin the study of music; 


one million dollars. At the these 


end year, 
dey el ped 


ability. At 


one hundred thousand people have, 


thousand musicians of more than ordinary 


one 
the end of the second year, this number has dropped to 
five hundred. At the end of the third year, this number 
has dropped to one hundred. At the end of the fourth 


At the end of the 


year, this number has dropped to fifty. 


fifth year, it is reduced to five. At the end of the sixth 
year, there may be one out of this entire number whose 
name has a national significance. If all goes well, in ten 


In the mean 
away 


years, this one person may become famous 
time, the original one hundred thousand are digging 
trying to get a foothold on the ladder of fame 

“Now, let us figure up and see what it has cost to de 
velop and discover one really famous musician. One mil 
lion dollars per year, for twelve years, amounts to a total 
of twelve million dollars, and this is what one really fa 
mous musician has cost. T may be accused of putting this 
on a basis that is altogether too practical and savors too 
much of the dollar-mark and the commercial spirit, but 
our critics must bear in mind that I am trying to answer 
the question why Pattis and Paderewskis come so high 
Take, for example, the cut-glass industry. Suppose the 
entire work for one year of a factory produced only five 
perfect specimens. It does not take a shrewd mathema 
tician to show us that the cost of these specimens would 


be very large.” 


Cologne Gets Kaiser’s Prize.—\t the competition. of 


May 


the German Choral Societies, in Cassel, Germany, 
27, the Imperial Prize was won by the Cologne Choral 
Society. 

Music and Politics... Kaiser Wilhelm has ordered the 
production of Glinka’s “Life for the Czar” at the Berlin 
Opera early next season, and diplomatists are drawing 
many conclusions from this fact. It is the distinctive 


Russian opera 


Fischer Catalogue.— Carl Fischer, the 


enterprising 


music house of Nos. 6-8 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
just issued a most novel catalogue of its large and v: iried 
stock of violins. It consists of a series of most artistically 
finished illustrative pictures, printed in colors on fine 
glazed paper. The work is rarely well done, the colors 
of the varnish. and even the grain in the wood, being 
most faithfully reproduced. This is by all means the 


that we have 
went to the expense of having 


| eipsic This serics of illu 


in the way of a violin catalogu 
Fischer 


abroad, in 


finest thing 
yet seen Mr 
the work done 


trations should make a tasteful and valuable studio adorn 
ment 

New York’s After-Season.\lthough the — season 
proper is past, New York is not wholly deprived of music 
At the Casino “Erminie” is continuing its successful 
career, with Francis Wilson, Lillian Russell and Lulu 
Glaser as the chief entertainers Ja obowsky’s opera Wi il] 
be followed by “The Jelly Musketeer” and Jefferson de 
Angelis on June 5. After a short season of this > retta 
the annual Casino Summer show will be put on. It will 
be an adaptation from the French by Harry B. Smith, 
musical comedy called “Wild Oats.” In the Terrace 


Garden Victor Herbert’s band, under the direction of Mr. 
Henneberg, continues to give pleasure to many The 


Seventh Regiment Glee Club, under the direction of Mr. 
C. B. Hawley. announces a concert to be given in the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on Tuesday evening, June 
6. The assisting singers will be Miss Ge rtrude May Stein, 


Miss Ethel Crane and Mr. Robert Hosea. 
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INTERESTING REMINISCENCES. 


That charming and accomplished artist and raconteur, 
famous pianist, Ignaz Mos- 


book of 
Autobiography” 


Felix Moscheles, son of the 


has issued another entertaining 


( Har- 


of celebrated vir- 


cheles, just 


reminiscences, “Fragments of an 


per’s), containing many new anecdotes 
tuosi and composers. 
Kelix Moscheles, who was Mendelssohn's godchild, 


about the 


has 


much to say great composer's kindly dispo- 
sition and lovable personality. 

Naturally enough, a goodly portion of the book is filled 
Moscheles’ 


we gain a deep insight into that busy man’s simplicity of 


with accounts of Ignaz musical doings, and 


character and his unaffected devotion to his art. 
For instance, the following excerpt might well be read 
with profit by some modern stiff—backed musicians. 
“My father 
composing. We 


when at the piano or 
find 


composing; 


was ever happiest 
him at home at 
that is, if he had 


been stopped on the way by the sounds of 


knew we should 


the piano, or, pen in hand, 


not, perchance, 


music in some attractive shape. It was quite enough for 


him hear such sounds proceeding from an open win- 
dow, to make for the door, ring the bell, and ask for the 
‘Maestro’ or the ‘Herr Kapellmeister.”. He would in- 


troduce himself, and presently.be making friends on a 
sound musical basis with his colleague. It would some- 
times lead to a continental hug of the warmest descrip 
tion, when the surprised native would discover that his 
visitor was ‘the’ pianist.” 

Also other musicians of that time saw in their art more 
than the cheap medium through which to acquire fame 
and money. 

Thus, Felix Moscheles says of David, the great Leipsic 
violinist, and intimate friend of Mendelssohn: 

“In one respect, he was much like my father and Men- 
delssohn. He could not understand how anybody could 
get through the twenty-four hours without playing sonte 
sonata or trio. Ll recollect he was quite indignant on one 
oceasion when he was in London and was staying with 
Sterndale Bennett. ‘Would you believe it?’ he said, ‘1 


have been in the house now for more than a week, and 
we have not once sat down to make music.’ ” 
A most striking picture is given of Liszt, the much- 


discussed and much-described: 
“I think I never knew anybody so calculated to fasci- 
in French, 


nate man, woman or child. He generally spoke i 

which I did not understand, but I had to listen to every 
word. Tlis voice alone held me spellbound; it rose and 
fell like a big wave, and I could tell that something was 
going on; that voice was evidently scattering thought 
as the big wave scatters spray, and those clear-cut features 
of his were in turn accentuating and emphasizing his 
words lis grand, leonine mane fascinated me as it 
started from the lofty forehead, and bounded, Niagara- 


like, with one leap to the nape of the neck.” 

In conclusion, read this delightful anecdote, not quite 
original, perhaps, but made nearly new in the telling: 

“We were dining in a small hotel in Saxony. Sepa- 
rated from us only by a wooden partition, a neighbor com 
menced operations on the piano, carefully unwinding bar 
after bar of that most brilliant of pieces, Weber's ‘Invita- 
tion a la Valse.’ ‘May the little mouse bite you,’ exclaims 
my father in terrible earnest. The servant girl was sum 
moned, and she explained that the neighbor usually began 
at that time, and was in the habit of playing several hours 
He rushed out of the room. We were about to tremble 
when a meck, respectful knock at the neighbor’s door 
happily reassured us. lnter my father, suavely apologiz- 
ing for the interruption—we hear it all through the thin 
partition. He, is a lover of music; may he as such 
be allowed to listen for awhile. Much pleased, the other 


too, 


offers him a chair and resumes his performance; my 
father listens patiently, and waits till the last bars are 
reached. ‘Delightful,’ we hear him say, ‘a beautiful piece, 
is it not? I once learnt it, too; may I try your piano?’ 


And with that he pounces on the shaky old instrument, 
galvanizing it into new life, as he starts off at a furious 
rate, and gives vent to his pent-up feelings in cascades 
of octaves and break-neck passages; never had he played 
that most brilliant of pieces more brilliantly. ‘Good night,’ 
he said, as he struck the last chord, ‘allow me once more 
to apologize,’ ‘Ach! thus I shall never be able to play 
it,” answered the neighbor with a deep sigh, and he closed 
the piano and spent the rest of the evening a sadder, but 


a quieter man,” 
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Joachim has attained such greatness as a classical violin 
ist, that, even at his advanced age, he remains unapproach 
able in his particular genre; Sarasate has brought his vir- 
tuosity to such perfection that it would be difficult to 
imagine any fiddler possessed of a more finished technic 
or more elegant style; Ysaye has scaled the heights of 
romanticism, and, with the aid of his rebellious locks, can 
move an audience to tears, or set a myriad hearts beating 
with a wild, ecstatic joy; and yet, all this is as nothing in 
the light of John R. Nalon’s accomplishments 

John R. Nalon (1 may be guilty of discourtesy in omit 
ting the “professor,” but I am not quite certain as to his 
John R. Nalon 


has laughed to scorn the feeble efforts of Paganini; has 


title, and prefer to be on the safe side) 


only a pitying tear for Uncle Joseph; has swept poor Pablo 
into nothingness with one majestic movement of the bow 
arm; and has utterly annihilated the Belgian pretender. 

John R. Nalon is the product of no particular school of 
art. His towering genius could not be shackled by the 
pedagogy of any school—not even the Berlin Hochschule. 
Not content with modern progress; unwilling to follow in 
the footsteps of the pigmy fiddlers that toil on earth or 
weep in h-h-heaven, John R. has pulled himself together, 
and created a school of his own; something startlingly 
original, and fully as unique as it is astonishing. 

A New London (Conn.) paper called “Day” has intro 
duced us to John R. Nalon. We are deeply grateful to 
“Day.” We feel that we can not better manifest our ap 
preciation of “Day’s” gentle courtesy than by cribbing 
from its issue of May 15. 

In a brief, but undeniably interesting article, “Day” an 
nounces that “John R. Nalon leaves to-night for Pittsburg, 
Pa., where he will join Allen’s Elite Vaudeville Company.” 
After lightly touching upon the question of Mr. Nalon’s 
Summer “prospects,” “Day” goes on to say that “Mr. 
Nalon is the originator of trick violin-playing, and has 
begun proceedings to have his ‘act’ copyrighted. He has 
added the following tricks to his ‘act’: Playing the violin 
with one hand; playing two violins at the same time; play- 
ing the violin with a lighted candle, butcher-knife or box 
of cigars; and an imitation of a child saying an evening 
prayer.” 

This tornado-like information crashed into my peaceful 
At five o’clock 
nolin with 


domicile at four o'clock in the afternoon. 
I had solved the problem of how to play the 
one hand. At six o’clock it was no longer a mystery to me 
how Mr. Nalon managed to toy with two instruments, 
simultaneously. At half past six I was respiringly strug- 
gling with the lighted candle problem; and in an agony 
of unsatisfied research and speculation, I decided to forego 
a tempting dinner. Tenacity and enthusiasm were re 
warded, however, at about eight o'clock, when even this 
colossal accomplishment had ceased to afflict my soul. 

With an insatiable craving tor knowledge, I tackled the 
bloody question of the butcher-knife, and in due time, 
succeeded in disposing of the more pleasing and fragrant 
box of cigars. 

And then I struck a snag. 
ing,an evening prayer” visibly affected my health. 


The “imitation of a child say 
At two 
o'clock in the morning no ray of light or hope had yet 
On, on I struggled with a 
I battled till 


the sun rose majestically over the neighboring hills. And 


penetrated my suffering brain. 
strength and desperation worthy of the cause. 


then I knew no more. 

Where, I ask, where is John R. Nalon? I shall know no 
peace till I have witnessed his musical imitation of a child 
saying an evening prayer. 

bie 


‘A young violinist” is anxious for information on the 
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following subjects: (1) “Do most violin students at 
European conservatories also study the piano?” (2) “Do 
you think a beginner can learn how to play the Cavatina 
by Raff, after three months’ instruction?” 

(1) In most European music-schools, piano study is in- 
cluded in the regular educational course. But the majority 
of students, I am sorry to say, are not over-anxious to 
devote much time to the key-board, and generally manage 
to escape from what they consider laborious and useless 
work. 

I remember one student at the Leipzig Conservatory 
who found the piano a particularly objectionable instru- 
He was very musical, and was generally considered 
But, as he found it im- 


ment. 
an ‘exceptionally fine performer. 
possible to become interested in Clementi Sonatinas, he 
spent a great deal of his time thinking out elaborate ex- 
cuses, which he felt he must have on tap for certain emer- 
gencies. When he first went to Leipzig, he attended his 
piano lessons religiously for, at least, two or three weeks. 
During this time he succeeded in thoroughly initiating 
himself into the good graces ot his teacher; and before 
he had recovered from the astonishment caused by the dis- 
covery that the thumb, also, 1s employea in piano-playing, 
he was exchanging “funny” stories with his amiable in- 
structor. Believing, however, that some time he would be 
called to account by a kind but watchful director, he deter- 
mined, one day, to mend his ways and devote not less than 


half an hour daily to piano study. And so that his en- 


thusiasm might not evaporate, he immediately started for 
home, determined to begin earnest work right then and 
there. Ten minutes later, I grieve to say, he was dis- 
covered fast asleep, his head reposing reverently on the 
key-board. Several years later, when he left the conserva- 
tory, a full-fledged violinist, he had not advanced beyond 
the first Clementi Sonatina. Sut the finely engraved 
diploma which he received, stated, among other things, 
that he had “some” knowledge of the piano. 

(2) This question is somewhat annoying, inasmuch as 
I am unable to answer it satisfactorily. I have serious 
doubts on the subject; and, on the whole, I can not find 
it in my heart to recommend the study of a composition 
which, though eminently respectable, has occasioned such 
wide-spread sorrow. GEORGE LEHMANN. 
>. 


PRIZE FOR COMPOSERS. 


One of the most important novelties of the past musical 
season in New York was a choral composition by Horatio 
W. Parker, professor of music at Yale University, entitled 
“Adstant Angelorum Chori,” sung by the Musical Art 
Society in March, at Carnegie Hall. This was the winner 
of a $250 prize offered by Mr. and Mrs. Louis Butler 
McCagg, of this city, for the best composition for mixed 
voices, unaccompanied. 

The Musical Art Society offers the McCagg prize again 
this year, the conditions being as follows: 

Any one may compete who has been, for the past five 
vears or longer, a resident of the United States or Canada. 
The work shall be set to English words, of a_ secular 
character, for a chorus of about fifty voices. The time of 
performance should not exceed ten minutes. The com- 
positions offered should be addressed to the president of 
the society, Dr. Frederick E. Hyde, Greenwich, Conn. 
They will be submitted to the three following judges: 
Horatio W. Parker, B. J. Lang and Frank Damrosch, 
conductor of the Musical Art Society. The name of the 
composer is not to appear, and the composition must bear 
a suitable motto, corresponding to that on a sealed en- 
velope containing the composer’s name and address. The 
composition receiving the prize will be performed by the 
Musical Art Society during the season in which the award 
is made. 

a eee 

Cincinnati Celebration.— Cincinnati will celebrate, on 
June 28, 29, 30 and July 1, the semi-centennial of the 
Sacngerfest. The coming affair promises to be one of the 
most interesting of the long series. 

Albany Convention.—lrom the present outlook, the 
annual convention of the New York State Music Teach 
ers’ Association, at Harmanus Bleecker Hall, Albany. 
June 26, 27, 28 and 29, promises to be one of the biggest 
affairs of the kind ever held in Albany. It is expected 
that over a thousand persons will attend the sessions. 
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MUSICAL BOSTON. 


30sToN, May 29, 1899. 

The recent annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn 
Society proved to be quite a lively occasion. 

During the session there was some strong talk indulged 
in, even the veracity of the speakers being openly ques 
tioned. 

Mr. Sawyer, a member, asserted that the secretary “had 
usurped authority, and was not a fit man for the office.” 
“Who are 


ia or ( 7 rd’s sake 


With more emphasis still, he remarked: 
these men whom we have put into office? 
Let us turn them out.” 


Soynton took a hand 


who are they? 
After this oratorical burst, Prof. 
in the entertainment, shaking his finger at Mr. Sawyer 
and vociferating: 
“This is the man who went out of the hall two years 
ago, exclaiming so loud that it could be heard all over 
the hall: ‘The Handel and Haydn Society has gone t 


hell.’ ”’ 

Then followed more bitterness and sarcasm, all, how 
ever, ending in an ample apology from each of the an 
tagonists. 

However, Mr. Sawyer’s harangue seemed to have stirred 
the opposition, for when the ballot was counted, after th 
voting, it was found that his eloquence had prevailed, and 
that the old board of government was turned out, althoug! 
by a very close vote. 

The executive offices, president and secretary, will now 
be filled by Mr. G. F. Daniels and Mr. Thomas Hoope: 
who respectively succeed E. P. Boynton and Mr. 5S. R 
Dow. 

3oth Mr. Daniels and Mr. Hooper are estimable gen 
tlemen, respected alike within the society and in circk 
without the organization. 

It must be said that the retiring incumbents have exerted 
their best abilities, through the past two unfavorable sea 
sons, in behalf of the welfare of the society. 

It is understood that the new board of government will 
return to the order of things that existed before the 
upheaval, two years ago. 

Interesting reading is contained in President 
annual report 

In commenting upon the performance of * Paradise and 
Peri,” he remarks that Mr. Mockridge, the tenor, “ev: 
dently believed he could read music at sight, and as 
consequence was not properly prepared, and stumbled 
through his part, making a sorry spectacle of himself.” 

As tor Mr. Hugo Heinz, “he was a mistake, and, prob 
ably, will not happen again.” 

I can’t imagine why either of these gentlemen were en 
gaged, for no previous appearances in Boston would wat 
rant that they could prove otherwise than inadequate 11 
the parts essayed by them on this occasion. 

This annual meeting of the society was adjourned to 
an immediate date, when many vital questions that wer 
not settled on this occasion will come up for adjustment 

There can be no objection, I suppose to the member 
coming loaded to the muzzle with grievances, righteous 
indignation, vengeance, profanity, or the stimulus of th: 
flowing bowl, possibly, but the bringing of firearms, as 
precautionary measure, should be forbidden. 

We hope, however, that the old ship of eighty odd 
seasons will successfully escape the breakers, and again 
spread its canvas for many prosperous voyages in thi 
future upon the sea of oratorio. 

In my last letter I spoke of the unfavorable season just 
passed, as regards concert-giving in this city, and I find 
also that among the better class of teachers here ther« 
is great complaint regarding unsatisfactory business re 
sults experienced. The season began quite late, for on 
reason; there was a great deal of protracted illness among 
the pupils, and the latter were not as numerous as was 
anticipated. Teachers of lesser grade suffered even worse 

Every one, however, looks forward to next season with 
confident anticipations of a renewed prosperity, now that 
our great manufacturing industries are so actively em 

WARREN DAVENPORT 

Garden Concerts.—An effort is to be made this year to 
revive the popular concerts in the arena of the Madisor 
Square Garden, New York, which used to be given by 
Seidl and his orchestra with more or less success. Thi 
same committee which had charge of the concerts in ‘9 
and ‘96 are working at the plan this year. It 1s purposed 
to have the orchestra under the leadership of Fran 
Kaltenborn. ° 


oynton’ 


ployed. 
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A BIG THING FOR THE TRADE. 


wt WONDER SELF-COMPOSER 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Not a toy, but a remarkable invention by which any person can write hundreds of different 
Marches (Two-Steps) for Piano or Organ without previous knowledge of musical composition. 


READ WHAT CREAT COMPOSERS SAY ABOUT IT: 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA—“It is an unique and marvelous 
invention.” 
FRED N. INNES—*“ The most clever musical device I have 


ever seen.” 


Price, 50c. by [ail 


Musical Instruments 
of Every Kind. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


~ C.G. CONN. 


ALLESANDRO LIBERATI—*“I congratulate the inventor. 
The SELF-COMPOSER is all that is claimed for it.” 


D. W. REEVES—* An instructive and meritorious invention 
that should create a large demand.” 


Send for One. 


Largest Factories in 
the World. 


CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Tlain Factories: ELKHART, INDIANA. 


No. 23 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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ANATOLE’S PRIZE. 


It was the occasion of the annual musical competition 
it the Paris Conservatoire. 
vivacity of its occupants, the closely crowded Salle might 
with the 
the candidates for premier honors in singing, 


have been compared traditional sardine-box. 
piano and 
leclamation had been heard, adjudged and applauded, 
yet the perspiring, enthusiastic audience remained seated, 
ind looked expectantly at the platform occupied by the 
.ugust director, M. Thomas, and his illustrious colleagues, 
\IM. Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Marsick and Guilmant. 

Mopping his distinguished forehead, the director arose, 
ind instantly a chorus of “pssts’’ drowned all further con 
ersation on the part of the audience. 

“The candidates for violoncello,” briefly announced M. 
Thomas, and loud applause greeted the two young men 
who stepped forward. 

A hush fell on the audience as the opening notes of 
Romberg’s second concerto were played on the piano, and 
violoncellist. who 


approval greeted the 


whipped out the initial chords with firm, full attack, and 


t murmur. of 


eraceful, commanding bowing. 

Gradually, as the competition became more intricate, 
many glances were directed towards the second candidate, 
who sat facing the audience, smiling unconcernedly 
whenever his roving eyes met the gaze of an acquaintance. 
There was something in the smile of the blond, curly 
headed youth that kindled sympathy, for when his fea 
tures expressed mirth many in the audience smiled also, 
though they did not even know him. The difficult finale 
of the concerto elicited loud cries of “bon,” “trés bien,” 


irom the more susceptible’ listeners; whereupon, the 
blond Anatole put his tongue in his cheek, and, cocking 
his head on one side, looked so very quizzically at the 
demonstrative offenders that they instantly became quiet, 
vhile his friends tittered audibly. 

“M. Anatole 
director, after the first candidate had left the platform. 

Anatole’s jolly, indifferent demeanor had given place 


During the hymn-like intro 


Béeard, if you please,” requested the 


to an air of rapt ecstacy. 
ductory measures his eyes seemed riveted on space, as 
though he were gradually forgetting his prosaic surround 
Then he began, softly, almost timidly, with a tone 
which quivered like the voice of awoman. A melody, beau 
tiful in itself, followed the \natole 
poured forth his whole fervent musical soul into the won 


Ings, 
sustained note, and 


drous andante that flowed from under his bow like one 
long stream of golden, liquid, mellifluous song. 

With hardly any interlude, the character of the music 
hanged, and the slow movement led into a rollicking 
tarantella, 
the full 
fingers fairly flew over the strings; the waltzing, spark- 


Then it was that the young virtuoso revealed 
measure of his artistic temperament. His deft 


ling theme and its scintillating variations came forth with 
such vim and dash that even the veteran musicians on 
the jury felt their hearts jump into their throats. The 
extraordinary performance was rewarded with tumultu- 
us applause, and a veritable whirlwind of acclamation 
ereeted M. Thomas’ official announcement: 

“The ‘Premier Prix’ for violoncello, consisting of 500 
anes, or, at the discretion of the board of directors, a 
olancello worth at least that amount, has been unani 
iously awarded to M. Anatole Bécard.”’ 

The 
,ation such as only a popular student receives from his 
llows. Flushed, delighted, Anatole cried out: 
“Thanks, thanks, boys! Meet me at the Café 
half an hour; you all dine with me 
t, tell old 
er couvert,’ ” 


fortunate young artist was the recipient of an 


France 
Mon 


Brisson to give us his best, at five francs 


and drink 


and with that he dashed away. 
Having thrown his instrument on the bed, exchanged 


s starched bow for a white flowing scarf, and his dress 


at for a soiled velvet jacket, Anatole lighted a cigarette 
d hurried to join his waiting friends at M. Brisson’s 
fe France. 

There pandemonium reigned The entire first floor 
d been given over to the students, and these, to the 


mber of thirty-five or forty, were seated about a long 
ile that stretched through two adjoining rooms. Strug 


The 


ter, nothing daunted, shouted defant replies, and min 


ng waiters screamed at the uproarious guests 


ed with the hoarse concert of these contending voices 
se snatches of song, exuberant greetings, and demon 
ative conversations at long range. 


Were it not for the extreme 





“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” pleaded stout little M. Bris 
son, making use of the most effective word in his vo 
cabulary—a word which, by dint of skilful vocal modula 
tion could be made to signify anger, pleasure, exhortation 
or approval, as necessity required—‘Gentlemen, gentle- 
men,’ pleaded M. Brisson in a tearful voice, running up 
and down the centre of his establishment, in his anguish; 
not forgetting, however, to dodge cleverly the missiles 
of bread and cake aimed at his round, fat head. 

Three Anatole entered the 
room, then three for M. Brisson, three for Monnet, who 


cheers were given when 
was master of ceremonies, and three for anybody and 
everybody whose name was mentioned. 

The 


speeches, were despatched almost as soon as served, so 


courses, interspersed with songs, jests and 
that in a very short time nobody was in the least hungry, 
but all displayed illimitable thirst. 

\natole’s orders for champagne assumed such magni 
tude that M. Brisson felt himself called upon to enter a 
mild pretest. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” he admonished. 

“A host must 
Anatole, 


“He should look pleasant, and act as though his bill were 


never interfere with his guests,” hic 


coughed rumpling the proprietor’s thin hair. 


paid.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” piped M. Brisson, in some 
alarm, “I hope o 

“No cause for worry, dear, good Brisson,” assured 


\natole: know that I franes in the 


morning 


“you receive 500 


“Ora violoncello,” interposed the cautious proprietor. 
asserted Monnet, pulling the proprietor’s 


“Nonsense,” 


necktie until it hung down his back. ‘Since the past 
eight years the board has always voted the money prize.” 
sputtered Anatole, 


Brisson. 


“Isn't my credit good here?” 
“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” assuaged M. 
“Shut up! We're 


terrupted Monnet. 


not gentlemen, we're students,” in 


“Isn't my credit good?” repeated Anatole. 

“M. Beéeard receives one hundred francs monthly from 
home. Already he owes me one hundred and twenty 
: ' . 
franes, and that with to-night’s Dill will amount to four 
hundred and 

“Tl pay it all in the morning,” assured Anatole, “only 
bring us something more to drink.” 


‘ 


‘But how can I know—a pledge 


“Here is my watch,” spoke the violoncellist grandilo 


quently, “and I am sure,” he added, turning to the others, 


“that these gentlemen put enough faith in my honor to 
add their valuables to mine.” 

A tray filled with various articles of jewelry was soon 
handed to M. Brisson, whereupon the waiters were given 
“carte blanche.’ 

At 4 o'clock in the morning, Anatole and Monnet 
finally left the board. Most of the guests had gone home, 
and the remainder were asleep in their chairs 

“Just exactly five hundred frances,” reminded M. 
son, as the two friends, arm in arm, floated through the 


Bris 


doorway. 
“In the morning!” shouted Anatole, waving his adieux 
“In the morning,” echoed Monnet. 
At noon next day Anatole was awakened from a deep 
slumber by a vigorous push in the ribs. 
in the morning,” he mumbled 
M. Thomas is at the door. He wishes 


“Tl pay 
“Get up, get up! 
I told him 
The name acted like a cold douch 
“M. Thomas—the director 
ting upright and blinking painfully at the landlady. 
and he’s coming upstairs. I told him you 


to see you. 


here?” asked Anatole, sit 
“Ves—yes; 

are ill—you must see him.” 

the money! 

while I'll be 


account with you, Mamma Bertin.” 


he added, his eyes 
able to settle my 


“T suppose I must—ah, 
brightening. “In a little 


“No hurry; but comb vour hair a bit.” said good old 
Madame Bertin, hastening away to escort the great man 
to the little attic room 

Anatole dashed water in his face, and tore out several 
dozen hairs, trying in frenzied haste to comb his tangled 
locks before the director appeared. 

He had barely time to slip back into bed, when M 
room ; 
Monsieur Anatole,” said he 


Thomas entered the 


“(Good morning. cheerily 


“I’m sorry to hear that you are not well. Nothing serious 
[ hope?” 

“Oh, no,” answered the mock patient, “only a head 
ache—the excitement of yesterday—the heat—and net 
vousness—that’s all 

Of course. of course.” assented the director “T might 
have thought or it That won't last, espec! illv after I have 
delivered the message of which I am the happy bears 
You surprised us all yesterday, Monsieur Anatol No 
no. credit where it is due.” hastened M. Thomas in 
answer to the young man’s deprecatory gesture; “the 


board is delighted, and de clares that not since eight years 


has the ‘premier prix’ been so well earned; and to show 


our appreciation we have voted you an extraordinary 


prize.” 
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“On. 


say, blushing with surprise and pleasure. 


Monsieur le Directeur!” was all Anatole could 
Already, in his 
mind’s eye, he had paid M. Brisson as well as the land 
lady, apd had a handsome surplus besides. 
“Jean!” called M. Thomas, going to the door. “Yes.” 
have made 
this departure because we believe it is well grounded. 


he continued, turning towards Anatole, “we 


We are convinced that rather than spoil you, it will impel 
you to further diligence and renewed ambition. You have 
the true spirit, my boy, and we look on your future with 
confidence and pride.” 

Anatole heard only the end of this speech, for he had 
been busily speculating on the probable amount of the 
“extraordinary” prize. 

“Jean,” again called the directer, and the “portier” of 
the conservatoire stepped into the room. “Bring it in,” 
requested M. Thomas. 

With bated breath \natole watched the door, and there 
was a momentary pause. 

“The board has decided to award you, instead of the 
customary prize of 500 francs 1 
“Yes?” 


the doorway. 


breathed Anatole, eagerly, as Jean came into 


“A magnificent Italian violoncello, in a walnut case, 


decorated with a silver plate, bearing your full name.” 
Anatole tried to speak, but could not. M. Thomas and 
M. Jean hurried out. At the door the 


whispered to Madame Bertin: 


genial director 
“tle’s overcome with Joy. | tled to escape his thanks.” 
In his room Anatole was leaning out of the window, 


bawling: 


“Tdiots! Imbeciles!’—Leonard Liebling, in “Short 
Stories.” 
~_~>-* - 
Providence Festival.— The fifth annual musical festi 


val of St. John’s Church, Providence, R. [., was held on 
May 11, and proved to be as gratifying a success as any of 
its predecessors. The participants were choirs of the 
Church of the Messiah and St. John's, with assisting 
There was an exceptionally large attendance. 


Farland Recital.—\Mr. Alfred A. Farland, the clever 
banjo virtuoso, who plays classical music on his instru 
ment, gave a very successful recital in Boston, on May 
17, at Steinert Hall. On this occasion his programme 
contained compositions by Rossini, Moszkowski, Dussek, 
Beethoven, Handel, Poppe - Weebe r. Paderewski. Chopin, 
Wieniawski and Farland. 
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MADELINE 
SCHILLER, 


care of SCHUBERTH’S, 


23 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


Stella Hadden-Alexander, 
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STUDISC, 7 W. SSth Street., MN. YT. 
MANAGEMENT, 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU. 
Mile. MONTEIRO, 


Mnstruction on Pianoforte. 


Method of French Conservatory of Music. 


A Limited Number of Select Pupils Accepted. 
Studio: 116 MONTAGUE STREET BROOKLYN. 
Recitals, Organ * 


WI LLI AM E D WA R D Openings, Musicales. 


MULLIGAN, 


SOLO ORGANIST AND PIANIST, 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, or “Musical America.” 





| Che Arthur W. Cams’ 


usical Library = « 


109 W. 28th St., New York City. 


Established over Quarter of a Century. 
The Largest Library of Music in the World. 


Orchestrations for concert use for all Excerpts, Arias, and Encort 
Numbers, Suites, Symphonies, Overtures, etc. All the novelties and 
up-to-date music. 

The fact that this library furnishes all the music forthe Mauric Grau 
Opera Company, at the Metropolitan Opera House, and tothe Paur 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as to every ( Jpera Company in this coun 
try, is sufficient guarantee that the music furnished is correct and 
reliable, and that this is the only REAL Musical Library in the United 

ates. 
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For Publishers’ Announcements, see Page 24. 
New York, June 3, 1899. 


THE MUSICAL MANAGER. 


This is the musical manager’s season, the glorious 
period when he can throw a few collars and blank con- 
tracts into his grip, rush away to Europe and search 
frantically for “attractions” with which to regale his musi- 
cal countrymen next Winter. 

It might interest you to know what the musical manager 
does after he arrives in Europe, and how he contrives to 
engage all the celebrities of Berlin, London and Paris, 
within the short space of a week or two. 

His itinerary always begins with a visit to Patti: 

Enter our manager, who is most graciously received 
by Her Vocal Majesty. 

“Ah, my queen, you are looking as young as ever; and 
your voice—I’ll bet you can still give them all cards and 





spades.” 

“No, only spades,” the diva makes answer; “there are 
other aces in the pack now.” 

“How about an American tour next year, under my 
management, sixty concerts, at two thousand per, all 
expenses paid for yourself, three maids, the entire 
menagerie, and your husband?” 

“Oh, Heavens, I couldn't think of it. The Americans 
are tired of me.” 

“Nit; they cry for you, like babies for Sapolio. And 
then your marriage—gee, what an ‘ad.’” 

“Well, and then, the price—two thousand per, you 
know, is all very well for some talented beginner, but 
ee 

“Why didn’t you say so at once. How would three 
theusand five hundred per do?” 

“That’s more like it, but you know what it costs to run 
a castle in Wales. Necessities are getting more and more 
expensive every day, and you managers closer with your 
Now, if you could raise that offer to five thou- 


money. 
sand 

“Done!” cries the energetic manager; “a bargain at 
that. Here, sign this paper.” 

Patti takes paper and reads: “I hereby agree to pay 
Mme. Patti five thousand dollars for each concert at which 
she appears under my management, and also to pay her 
As I am short at 





entire traveling expenses, etc., etc. 
present, however, Mme. Patti agrees to furnish enough 
money for all preliminary advertising, for her trip, her 
Patti laughs, hands back the paper, and says: “You're 
the same old joker, aren’t you?” 
“You'd better think it over. This is the year. 
is Over, money is easy, business is flourishing—well, what 





The war 


do you say?” 

“Not this year,” answers Patti, laughing. 

“All right, good-by,” says our manager, and almost be- 
fore the singer has replied, he is sprinting for the nearest 
telegraph office. 

Arrived there, he sends cables to the leading New York 
papers, and takes the train for Paris, to see de Reszke, 
Paderewski, Calvé, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, and the others. 

The New York papers promptly print articles reading 
something like this: 

“PATTI COMING. 
“ENGAGED For Stxty CONCERTS AT $5,000 PER CONCERT. 
“Craic-Y-Nos, June 1, 1899. 

“Patti, the celebrated diva, has just been engaged by Mr. 
Guff, for a tour next season itt America. She will be heard 
in concert and opera. Her voice is said to be much better 
than it was thirty-five years ago. Mme. Patti says she 
likes America, and will be happy to come here again.” 

Acknowledge now, ish’t it easy to be a musical manager? 


-— 
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MECHANICAL MUSIC. 

“The past decade has witnessed such rapid progress in 
mechanical inventions for the production of music,” says 
the Worcester “Gazette,” “that mere pianists and or- 
ganists are seriously questioning whether they will not 
Between the hand-organ, 





soon be crowded to the wall. 
with its running accompaniment of monkey, and the latest 
pianola there is a difference as wide as that between the 
punctured reed on which the Arcadian shepherd wooed 
his milkmaid and the modern Steinway grand. Any un- 
skilled enthusiast may now produce sounds that are not 
altogether unpleasing, even to the cultivated ear. There 
are still a few old-fashioned persons who continue to 
prefer the human performer, but the contrivance of cogs 
and levers has its strong points, to which its advocates 


point with pride. 


CINCINNATI, May 28, 1899. 

The musical season is practically at an end, and be- 
tween now and the two great events of June, the twenty- 
first annual convention of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association and the Jubilee Saengerfest, there will be only 
a few pupils’ recitals of more or less importance to sus- 
tain the public interest in matters musical. The rehearsals 
for three orchestra concerts included in the programmes 
for the Music Teachers’ Convention will probably begin 
some time next week, or as soon as Mr. Van der Stucken 
has finished his work in connection with the close of the 
school year at the College of Music. The programmes for 
the concerts to be given during the Music Teachers’ Con- 
vention are nearly completed, and the remaining details 


will be arranged at the next meeting of the programme 
committee. Many of the orchestral numbers require the 
most careful study on the part of the orchestra, and Mr. 
Van der Stucken will be kept busy conducting the re- 
hearsals. According to present arrangements, the vocal 
numbers will be rendered by local singers, but the instru- 
mental soli will be mostly intrusted to outside artists, in 
some cases to the composers themselves. 

E. A. MacDowell had been represented on the pro- 
gramme by his “Indian Suite,” but he so strongly ob- 
jected to the rendition of one of his compositions at a 
concert of American compositions that the number was 
canceled by the committee. I would like to know the 
true reason of Mr. MacDowell’s objection. I have too 
high an opinion of his musical ability and his talent as a 
composer to accept, without further proofs, the suggestion 
that Mr. MacDowell is ashamed to be classed with other 
American composers. I cannot believe that Mr. Mac- 
Dowell is like certain American-born artists whose Anglo- 
mania is so strongly developed that they would rather 
play second fiddle among English than first fiddle among 
American artists. 

The rehearsals for the coming Saengerfest are progress- 
ing favorably, and, judging from the work already done, 
the mass choruses will be unusually well balanced and 
thoroughly trained. During the past two weeks the 
chorus conductor, Mr. Louis Ehrgott, has made the rounds 
of the outside singing societies who will participate in the 
Saengerfest, to rehearse with them the numbers to be 
sung by the .mass-chorus. He has found the most 
creditable enthusiasm among all the societies he visited, 
and thinks that the choral work of the Festival will be a 
great artistic success. 

An interesting and highly enjoyable piano recital was 
given last Monday evening by Mr. George Krueger, one 
of our best local pianists. With Sig. Pier Adolfo Tirindelli 
he played the A minor sonata, opus 19, by Anton Rubin- 
stein, and the rendition was distinguished by its artistic 
finish and thoughtful interpretation. Mr. Krueger also 
played the C major sonata, opus 53, by Beethoven, and 
a group of smaller compositions, among them the B 
minor Capriccio, by Brahms, and the Ballade, opus 47, by 
Chopin. As the last number he gave a brilliant rendition 
of that musically utterly inane monstrosity, the ‘“Cam- 
panella,” by Paganini-Liszt. 
ERNEST WELLECK. 


- * 
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VALUE OF PUPILS’ CONCERTS. 


The musical writer of the Philadelphia ““Times’” comes 
out rather strongly against pupils’ recitals, and his re- 
marks will be indorsed by most musical critics. 

“The teacher has to bear the burden of unrealized ex- 
pectations, and the pupil is disappointed at the outcome 
of his or her efforts. More than this, the effects of such 
appearances upon the career of the student, provided they 
have ambitions in that direction, are burdensome. Their 
unripened efforts are remembered, and it needs more than 
an ordinary success to obliterate a first impression.” 

Discussing the same subject, a Western scribe writes: 
“While the writer admits that there may be some excuse 
for graduates, he can find no convincing argument for the 
exploitation of pupils of a lengthened term of study. There 
are exceptions, of course, but they are few. The judgment 
passed upon the ability of the teacher based upon the art 
of the pupil, or the lack of it, is not only unfair, but mis- 
leading, except where deterioration is manifest, for the 
reason that comparison of results with the work of other 
teachers can not be made with any degree of certainty. 
Teachers are molding different material, and, while one 
may be fortunate enough to have pupils of talent, the 
other teacher of equal ability may be laboring with medi- 


ocrity.” 





oe 
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DEWEY’S MUSICAL WELCOME, 


Here is one of the bright things from last week’s issue 
of the New York “Criterion”: 

“Frank Damrosch has proposed a grand musical wel- 
come for Dewey, and suggests that his Choral Union to 
its full strength greet the returning warrior with “See, the 
Conquering Hero Comes.’ But this does not go far 
enough. fi is not commensurate with the measure of 
Dewey’s exploit. Let us rather place a group of enor- 
mous and melodious whistles at the furthest end of Staten 
Island, put a twin set at High Bridge, and then let a 
third set be placed on Liberty Island. Have them blown 
by steam, operated by electricity, and played by Frank 
Damrosch. Then choose some grand chorus’ with 
antiphonal effects, and, provided the day was clear and 
the winds were whist, New York would be filled with a 
harmony never thought of even by the late lamented 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore. Imagine the weird beauty of 
the thing. From Staten Island to the Borough of the 
Bronx, the metropolis would be filled with song, and 
jaundiced foreign critics would have another chance to 
say that we measure merit by bigness.” 

oe 

Poor London.—On a recent Monday London had ten 
concerts, on the following Thursday eleven, and for the 


whole week fifty-six. 











MontTREAL, May 29, 1899. 

_ Sousa’s Band gave two concerts, one matinée and one 
in the evening, on Wednesday last at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The programme ranged from Sousa to Wagner. 
That Mr. Sousa is a great favorite here was evidenced by 
the fact that standing room only was obtainable. To 
be sure, if we had many organizations of that kind visit 
ing the city, some of them could not make their expenses, 
while Mr. Sousa, whenever he pays us a visit, always draws 
large audiences. The chief soloist, Miss Maud Reese 
Davies, soprano, has a small, but flexible, well-trained 
voice, and sang the “Ah fors lui,” from “Traviata,” with 
taste and judgment, and was compelled to give an encore 
Miss Dorothy Hoyle, violinist, also assisted. She was at 
one time a resident of this city. Miss Hoyle played 
“Souvenir de Haydn,” by Leonard, very nicely, and like 
wise had to add an encore. 

Frank Daniels’ Opera Company gave two perform 
ances of the “Wizard of the Nile” and two of the “Idol’s 
Eye” at Her Majesty’s, for the other part of the week 
Both works were new here, and made the most favorabk 
impression on the press and public. The production left 
nothing to be desired. Mr. Daniels kept the audience 
in good humor, and seemed to please everybody. 

With the above attraction, the musical season came t 
an end, and I may say that it has been a most remarkabk 


one in every respect. 
Harry B. Coun. 
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CALVE AS OPHELIA. 

Cable despatches to the New York dailies tell of th: 
great success achieved in Paris last Monday evening by 
Mme. Calvé who appeared at the Opéra as Ophelia, in 
Ambroise Thomas’ “Hamlet.” It was the famous singer’s 
first essay in this role. Mme. Calvé did not sing as if sh: 
were dying! 
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IN HAPPY SECLUSION., 

“Now I am happy; now I can work in peace,” sai 
Sig. T. E. della Rocca, on Decoration Day, as we sat o1 
the veranda of his newly purchased rural home, at Tenafly 
N. J., and surveyed the pretty garden below us, plante 
by the director-composer’s own hands. Through the ope: 
windows of the parlor floated the impassioned tones 0! 


an old Stainer, played by della Rocca’s daughter, a beau 
tiful girl, not yet out of her teens, who is about to sta 
on a second tour as far the Pacific coast, under Rober: 
Grau’s management. Giacinta was being accompanied by) 
her mother. Madame is an accomplished pianist, and he: 
gifted daughter's constant and almost only companion 
both en tour and at home. Giacinta, a favorite pupil o 
the great Sauret, plays with the force of a man, the deli 
cacy of a woman and the skill of an artist, which las! 
she undoubtedly is. Father, mother and daughter are no 
only musically, but linguistically accomplished. The eas: 
and rapidity with which they shift their conversation fron 
English to French, German, Russian, Polish, Spanish o1 
Italian is nothing short of bewildering. When asked how 
Tenatly came to be so called, della Rocca promptly an 
swered: “The origin is Dutch—Tene VIli,’ or ‘Willow 
Meadow.’ Here | shall live contentedly, and you may 
expect some of the best work my pen has ever produce: 
as soon as we are comfortably settled. Don’t you thin! 
I’ve done well in five weeks?” and his eyes once mor 
sought his beloved garden. ‘And shall you like it her 
as well in Winter?’ I asked. “As to that,” he playfully 
rejoined, “I must refer you to the story of the Irishma: 
who, when asked if he could play the fiddle, replied: ‘! 
don’t know; I never tried.’”” And Giacinta’s violin seeme«| 
to chuckle at my discomfiture. 
W. M. Linn. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC WICKED. 


Relative to the suppression of the teaching of instru 
mental music among the brotherhood of the Germa: 
Baptists of America, Elder C. M. Yeant said to-day: 

“The Church has decided that we shall not have instru 
mental music in our churches, yet the institutions con 
trolled and owned by the brethren and under the pr: 
fession of the brotherhood, are teaching the very thin: 
the Church says they shall not use. The organ: a: 
coming into the churches of our brethren, and it is th 
product of the teaching of our brethren. 

“The Gospel is all in opposition to instrumental musi 
from the fact that the Church is to sing for the Lord, an 
a dumb organ has no soul. We might as well get t! 
gramophone to do our praying for us. There is just 
much power and just as*much spirit in it.” 

_ Oo 





Perosi Declines an Honor.— A despatch to the Lond: 
“Telegraph” from Rome says that Lorenzo Perosi, tl 
priest and composer, has resolved to decline the px 
manent directorship of the Papal choir, which was recent 
offered to him. He intends to write lyrics and oper 
from which the directorship would debar him. 

Interesting Publications. —Breitkopf & Hartel have 
preparation an édition de luxe of Wagner’s “Tristan ut 
[solde”—piano-score with text—in folio, printed on Jap 
paper, with twelve colored pictures by Franz Stass 
Only 100 copies will be printed. The same firm has | 
issued a complete cheap edition of Bach’s organ wor! 
and a compilation of old Greek music from the fifth to | 
first century B. C., by A. Thierfelder. 

Violinist Prume Dead.—Franz Herin Jepin Prume, ' 
violinist, died in Montreal, May 29, at the age of six 
He was born on April 18, 1839, at Spa, Belgium. F 
father was a distinguished painter, and his mother was | 
sister of the famous violinist, Francois Prume, the aut! 
of “Melancolie,” and of Joseph Prume, another gt 
Belgian artist, who was a schoolmate at the court 
Saxe-Coburg of the late Prince Consort, Prince Alb: 
Prume settled in Montreal in 1865, and had ever since b: 
a prominent figure in Canadian musical circles. 
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BERLIN, May 21, 1890. 

Here is a batch of personalities about Berlin’s American 
tudent colony: 

Miss Zudie Harris, of Louisville, Ky., who made such 
. great success at the recent Festival there, is expected 
iere shortly, for a three years’ stay. 

At the recent monthly pupils’ concert given by Prof. 
Dr. Ernest Jedliczka, one of the best performances was 
hat of Miss Ella Free, who played Chopin’s F sharp 
ninor impromptu with exceptional taste and technic. 

Among the new arrivals are the two Misses Hilton, of 
chicago, who have come here to join their sister, who 
ias been studying with Raiff. After a stay in Berlin, the 
adies intend to travel on the Continent, Italy and France 
eing especially prominent in their plans, and will return 
o the States during the latter part of July. 

At the recent Sunday musicale of Mr. and Mrs. O. B. 
Boise, Miss Marguerite Melville’s new song, ‘‘Nachtlied,” 
ung by Mr. Baxter, made such a marked impression that 
it was redemanded. This gifted young woman is rapidly 
julfilling the prophecies made for her by some of the best 
critics in Berlin. At this musicale, Mrs. Kate de Jonge 
Levett and Mr. Ernest Hutcheson also contributed musi- 
al numbers that were enthusiastically received. 

The artists who took part in last Winter’s Philharmonic 
oncerts under Arthur Nikisch’s conductorship in Berlin 
are as follows: Marcella Sembrich, Willy Burmester, 
Moritz Moszkowski, Jean Lassalle, Alexander Petschni- 
koff, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sarasate, Camilla Landi, 
Lillian Blauvelt, Josef Hofmann and Eugene Ysaye. 

Mr. Otto Cantor, the well-known song writer and musi- 
cal conductor, stayed in Berlin last Sunday for a few hours 
on his way to St. Petersburg, where he is to conduct the 
following operettas: “Circus Girl,” “Runaway Girl,” “Gay 
Parisienne,” “Belle of New York,” “Gaiety Girl, “Shop 
Girl” and “Artist’s Model,” given by an English company, 
under the direction of Mr. Levenston. The performances 
will be given at the Aquarium Theatre, and will last till the 
beginning of July. ’ 

Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel have just commenced the 
issue of an important new edition of Bach's organ works, 
based, by permission, upon the standard edition published 
by the Bach Society. The edition will consist of twenty 
seven parts, published at the low rate of one mark each, 
and when complete will be divided into nine volumes. 

Mr. Wm. Davol Sanders, the violinist, is hard at work 
preparing a répertoire for his concert, which he expects 
to give here next Winter. 

Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, the well-known English com- 
poser, has been staying in Berlin for some weeks. He 
returned to London a few days ago. Dr. Sanford has 
made a public appeal to the wealthy patrons of art in Eng 
land to raise a sum of money to establish an English 
national opera house. 

Miss Barrett, of Sacramento, Cal., has left for Paris, to- 
gether with Miss Haberland, who changed her plans and 
left on a later date than Miss Hill, with whom she first 
intended to travel. ; 

Instead of joining the pleasant little party which Mrs. 
Melville yearly chaperones at the seaside, Miss Bertha 
Visanska and her brother, Mr. Daniel Visanska, propose 
spending their Summer vacation in the States, and will 
return in time for the commencement of the Autumn 
musical term. ; 

Miss Mary Miinchhoff, the gifted Omaha soprano, has 
returned to Berlin, where she is very welcome after her 
long absence. ; 

Mr. Napier, of Brooklyn, has arrived here to study with 
lume. , 

At the annual large orchestral concert given by _ the 
pupils of Stern’s Conservatorium, Miss Estelle Liebling, 
of New York, will sing an aria from the “Barber of 
Seville.” Miss Liebling, her mother and her brother 
lames, the ‘cellist, will spend the Summer in Schevenin- 
en, Holland’s fashionable watering-place. 

RuUNTIST. 
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KIND-HEARTED CALVE. 


In a recent number of “Le Temps,” Jules Clarétie tells 
touching anecdote of Calvé, or rather publishes one of 
er letters, in which she tells the story. It is of a little 
hunchback flower-maker of Nice. Several years ago Calvé 
cave a concert there for the benefit of three very poor fami 
es, in one of which was a little paralyzed hunchback girl 
f fifteen, who helped her mother by making artificial flow 
rs. Calvé became interested in her, and had her ap- 
prenticed to a flower-maker, and then went away and 
irgot all about her. Four years afterward, when she 
returned to Nice to sing Ophelia, one day her little pro- 
t¢gée was brought to her in a wheel chair. Her mother 
id that she had become “une grande artiste,’ and that 
er flowers brought very high prices; but, hélas! the 
doctors said that she could live not longer than six 
onths. Some one had told her that Calvé, when she 
layed Ophelia, needed wild-flowers, and so she had made 
varlands especially for her benefactress, each flower of 
hich was a little poem. Calvé wept when she received 
them, and, learning that the little flower-maker lived in 
gloomy old place, where the sun never shone, she had 
‘r taken to a house where during the last months of her 
e she might enjoy the sunshine. “Oh! le romarin et les 
olettes de Shakespeare, nés sous les doigts amaigris de 
petite poitrinaire!”’ says Clarétie, in a burst of emotion. 
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Dayton Director Retires.—Mr. Blumenschein, who 
as for twenty-one years director of the Dayton Phil 
harmonic Society, has resigned his position. At the re 
nt annual meeting of the members, the veteran director 
Was presented with a very valuable diamond pin. Eulo 
stic speeches were made, and Mr. Blumenschein’s im 
ittant work was spoken of feelingly and gratefully. 














CHARACTERISTIC CRIME, 

An indignant and imperative letter was sent the other 
day to the brother of the editor of an alleged musical 
paper, warning him in no uncertain terms of the serious 
consequences that are sure to ensue should there be any 
repetition of the annoyance to which a certain well-known 
singer has recently been subjected. 

It appears that the lady, whose personal character and 
standing have always been above reproach, has contracted 
an engagement to marry a gentleman, who also occupies 
a high social position. The proposed alliance is con- 
sidered highly desirable on both sides, and both parties 
have been congratulated in the warmest fashion by their 
respective friends. 

The first intimation of any coming difficulty appeared, 
it is said, in a letter received by the lady soon after her 
engagement was announced. It was signed with the name 
of the brother of the notorious editor, and was couched 
in the most improper and abusive language. It contained 
threats of a character that would insure the writer a term 
in State prison, should the law be invoked, besides state- 
ments which no man with a slight sense of decency could 
possibly make, even supposing that they could by any 
possibility be true. 

The lady in question felt that an appeal to the law, 
while the insult would certainly be avenged, was out of 
the question, because of the scandal that would follow. 
She, therefore, wisely confided in a number of her friends, 
some of whom occupy stations of no common importance 
in social, professional and official circles. 

The result was the letter referred to, which the brother 
of the notorious editor has received before now. 

— -_ 


THE ABUSE OF MUSIC. 


That music is a useless and expensive fad is the opinion 
of a writer in Cardiff, whose article is thus summed up 
by the London “Musical Standard”: “He points out that 
there are 45,000,000 souls in the British Isles, housed in, 
say, 7,000,000 homes. At least one in seven of the latter 
contains a piano; that means 1,000,000 pianos, which, at, 
say, £20 apiece, works out at £20,000,000 for pianos. A 
piano lasts, say, ten years, and these figures show a 
yearly expenditure of £2,000,000 for the instruments 
alone. Of the six or seven people in such homes, 
probably two ‘learn to play the piano,’ and each spends, 
say, two hours each day in ‘learning.’ This means an 
expenditure of 4,000,000 hours—equivalent to 500,000 work- 
ing days of eight hours each—spent every day in the 
British Isles in ‘learning the piano.’ ‘To what purpose,’ 
he demands, ‘is this waste,’ and then goes on to say that 
‘probably one in every 10,000 proves a good player, and 
with exception of this small fraction of 200 out of 2,000,000, 
the net result is the turning loose of 1,999,800 bad ‘musi- 
cians’ to torture their family, their friends and_ their 
neighbors, and generally to make life hideous.” 

<>. anasuaman 
SOUSA ON WHISTLING. 

The Germans say, “Whistling is for children.”’ Paderew- 
ski goes even further and says that a man should have a 
right to shoot on the spot any one who whistles. 

Sousa, our popular march-king, is of a different opinion, 
and he expresses his views in a recent issue of the “Pacific 
Monthly.” He believes that “in no other nation is the 
love of music so universal” as in America, and one of his 
proofs is this: 

“The newsboy whistles as he goes upon his errands, 
bubbling over with strains from the popular airs of the 
day. The infectious melodies are taken up, passed on and 
on until even sedate and dignified business and profes 
sional men permit themselves to become young again, 
and whistle the pent-up melodies.” 


- 





Here are some “thoughts” by Camille Saint-Saéns, the 
celebrated itinerant composer: 

“The craze for quick movement, so prevailing to-day, 
destroys all musical form and degrades music to the level 
of confusing and meaningless noise; leaving on the mind 
no other impression than that of rhythm, and this alone 
is very little.”’ 

“Listening to music, which till lately was one of the 
greatest pleasures, is now gradually becoming one of the 
most laborious occupations.” 

“A great complication in the musical texture may please 
cultivated minds, but it is not at all proof of zsthetic 
merit; simplicity of style is quite as beautiful, and has the 
additional advantage of pleasing a greater number of 
people.” 
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Zoeliner’s Latest.—Heinrich Zoellner, who was the 
conductor of the Liederkranz Society, New York, until 
he returned to Germany three years ago, has composed 
the score to the opera founded on Hauptmann’s “The 
Sunken Bell.” The work is in five acts and will be 
given first in Leipsic. 

Blauvelt in Opera.—This is the latest rumor in musical 
circles: “It is possible that Mme. Lillian Blauvelt will 
sing in opera at he Metropolitan next Winter. Accord 
ing to her agent, Henry Wolfsohn, Mr. Grau has made 
an offer of a place in the company.”” MusicaL AMERICA 
published this “news” some two months ago. 

Song Factory.—An English musical journal contains 
the following interesting advertisement: “Songs to order, 
with either English, French or Spanish words, on any 
subject desired. Charges moderate. Deposit, 2 shillings 
6 pence on each order. Money will be refunded if the 
melody does net please.”’!! 

Summer Resort [Music.—James W. Morrissey plans to 
give a series of operatic and musical performances in 
Saratoga and at Lake George, this Summer. He will 
have the services of Camille d’Arville, Clementine de Vere 
and an orchestra under the direction of George Sauer, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Bret Harte in Opera.—A new opera, called “A Free 
Colony,” music by Floridia, director of the conservatory 
at Palermo, and book by Luigi Ilica, has been produced 
at the Theatre Constanzi, Rome. It is said to have been 
very successful. 





MUSICAL AUSTIN. 


MUSIC TRADES AND MUSICAL AMERICA, 13 


Austin, Texas, May 27, 1899. 
It has been so long a time since Austin has had the 
honor of mention in the columns of Musica AMERICA 
that I am going to give a short write-up of what has been 
happening in our musical circles lately. 
Prof. Warner’s recent concert was a success in every 


respect. He was assisted on the programme by Misses 
Nitschke, Bickler, Palm, Walthersdorf, Duck, Criser, 


Hawkinson, Fox, Mesdames, McDonald, Hunter, Wal 
thersdorf, Professors Diehl, Ludwig, Baldwin, Steck, and 
Dr. White. 

The entertainment given by the Tenth Ward school 
netted $151.55 for the library fund, which is the largest 
amount made by any school entertainment in Austin. 
The financial success was due to the merit of the pro- 
gramme gotten up by the principal, Miss F. R. Brooke, 
who has come to be almost famous for her excellent and 
original ideas along that line. The solos were unusually 
good, but the choruses, first from the oratorio “Naaman,” 
and second from the opera “I Lombardi,” Verdi, were 
perhaps the best ever heard here. 

The grand Musical Carnival given at the University was 
a great credit to Prof. Schoch, the director. His orchestra 
of thirty pieces was well received and should be made a 
permanent organization. Those who assisted on _ the 
programme were Miss Pfaefilin, The Young Ladies’ Glee 
Club, The Choral Club, The Law Quartette, The Quartette 
Club, and Messrs. Diehl, Herzog, Besserer and orchestra, 
Tips, Klotz, Pfaefflin, Gerhart, Dr. Baxter, Williams, and 
the University Orchestra. 

The executive committee of the State Saengerfest, which 
meets here next April, are hard at work selecting music 
and arranging other details in order to make that import 
ant event a success. Already some 230 singers have re 
ported for the programme. 

The Derthick Society, with Mrs. Lane as _ president, 
meets every Saturday for the study of some composer, as 
selected by the club. 

GRACE STEPHENSON. 
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JEAN DE RESZKE DECORATED. 


After the performance of “Lohengrin” at Windsor 
Castle, on May 24, the Queen conferred the Victorian 
Order on Jean de Reszke. Her Majesty also presented a 
gold goblet to Edouard de Reszke and a jewel to Mme. 
Nordica. 

ss 

New Concert Company.—Signor Achille Alberti, last 
season leading baritone with the Sealchi Concert Com 
pany, will during the coming season head an organization 
of his own. 

Sullivan’s [Memoirs.—|t is rumored thet Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, who recently was expected to conduct a long 
forgotten work, his thirty-three-year-old symphony, in 
London, intends to soon publish his musical reminiscences. 
A London journalist declares that “if these contain half 
the good stories in his répertoire, they promise to be very 
interesting reading. Sir Arthur will contribute the sub 
ject matter, although the actual writing of the volume will 
be intrusted to a more experienced literary hand.” 

Wagner Cycle in Prague.—In Prague is being given 
a Wagnerian cycle, which includes all the works of that 
master, except, of course, “Parsifal.”” Even his earliest 
opera, “The Fairies,” has been presented. Hitherto this 
has been heard only in Munich. Vogl, who “created” 
the part of Loge in Bayreuth in 1876, will sing it again in 
Prague in June, when the Wagnerian cycle will be re 
peated. Mottl will conduct “Siegfried” and “Gétterdim 
merung.” 

Opera in Vaudeville.— [ight opera in illustrative bits is 
to become a feature of the vaudeville performances at the 
continuous show houses. Miss Camille D’Arville begins 
a tour in Chicago on June 11, and will open in New York 
on September 11 at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street The- 
atre. She will sing scenes from Bizet’s “Carmen,” Flo- 
tow’s “Martha,” Gounod’s “Faust,” “The Magic Kiss,” 
“Robin Hood,” “Peg Woffington” and other favorite 
works. 


A RARE CHANCE. 


FOR SALE.—A Musical Conservatory, established 18 years, in 
one of the best of American cities. 20 studios, reception room, of- 
fice and small rehearsal hall, located in the business centre, and ot 
enviable reputation, Good business reasoas for wishing to sell. 

Address 





L. G. GORTON, 
HAMMOND BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 


Van Rensselaer Bunn, 
TENOR. 


Management W. W. THOMAS, 
301-2-3 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


H. B. BREINING, 
TENOR. 


MUSICAL AMERICA, 
24 Union Square, N. Y. 
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